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Art. I. On Protection to Agriculture. By David 
Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 1822. 


IT is not a little humbling to reflect that the wisdom of man 
is almost entirely confined to a periodical change of prin- 
ciples, and to the adoption of new measures, generally the 
reverse of those, which he has been accustomed to pursue. 
Disappotnted in the result of bis arrangements,-he not pnly 
questions the soundness of the views upon which they were 
formed, but even makes haste to relinquish and abjure them 
iltyrether ; satisfied that he cannot go wrong’, if he shall re- 
solutely advance in a direction wholly opposite to that, in 
which he was wont to proceed. For example, the policy of 
ourfathers in regard to trade and manufactures, was founded 
on a pervading system of protection and restriction. A 
peley. which has no doubt been carried to the very utmost 
imitsof practical advantage; and until the principle of 
reaction on the part of other countries, had begun to admo- 
nishus that the real benefits of trade can only be perma- 
neatly established on the footing of a liberal reciprocity. 
Atpresent, on the coutrary, the public voice is lifted up in fa- 
vour of an absolute freedom of trade, and a complete eman- 
cpaticn from all the prohibitory aud restricting enactments, 
which have hitherto regulated the. intercourse of nations. 
Our philosophical legislators are found eagerly joining their 
suflrages with those of the embarrassed merchant, in recom- 
nendation of a new system: impatient to commence a career 
of experiment. and adventure : and desirous to be admitted 
'o competition with the whole wosld, unaided by bounties, 
and unprotected by custom house exactions. The dangers 
of a second and worse extreme are, it is clear, now before 
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us; and it will require all the weight and experience of our 
wisest counsellors to defend the country from the effects of 
precipitate innovation. 

The vacillation and inconsistency now mentioned, have 
been at all times most strikingly exemplified in regard to 
the corn laws: for the pressure always occasioned by any 
considerable deficiency or excess of prodace, on the consu- 
mer and the farmer respectively, creating loud complaints 
and energetic appeals to Parliament, has too frequently led 
to measures on the part of that assembly, which indicated a 
larger share of good nature than of legislative wisdom. 
Their expedients change with the change of the weather; 
and their principles, as political economists, are found to 
receive a bias from the state of the wind, or the report of 
the sales at Mark-lane. In such circumstances, reasoning is 
useless, and all reference to standard authorities and the 
maxims of experience passes for mere drivelling. Acts.of 
Parliaments are sent forth to appease the clamorous peti- 
tioner, much on the same principle that coloured water is 
given to a whimsical patient, or a piece of gilded wood to 
a crying child: the eye is filled, and the mouth is stopped 
for the time, and by and bye nature and common sense return, 
to effect the cure and restore the temper. 

On the subject of agricultural distress, two questions pre 
sent themselves for consideration; namely, what is the ex- 
tent of the evil complained of; and secondly, what are the 
most likely means to remove or to mitigate it. ; 

In regard to the first, there has certainly been more noise 
than enough, at least, if we may be allowed to form a judg- 
ment of the farmer’s circumstances, from the prices of agr' 
cultural produce, during the last four or five years. From 
parliamentary paper printed early last year, we find that the 
price of wheat for seven years preceding was as follow: . 


8. dd. 
TBL4 eocces ceccee 73 11 
IBLH eecece seocees G4 & 
1816 eeeeeoeveeee206 75 10 
1817 eeeeseeeeeeeee 94 9 
L818 ceeccceccccee 84 1 
1819 sesccesesess 73 O 
1820 e@eeseeteeeeene 8 65 7 


The average price of wheat, therefore, during the years 
just specified, is not less than 76s.; a retarn which is, ino 
opinion, amply sufficient to remunérate the grower for al 
the expences of production, if he is not bardeanl with a 
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excessively high rent, wih ite by’ difficulties: of an une 
eommon description. From 1793 to 1860; the price of the 
same commodity was as under’: 
s. d. 
1798 eocecssesees 48 1] 
1794 cccceecccees Hh 
1795 eeeeeeceaeeeaee 74 
1796 eeevee A888 77 
V7T9O7 eacace cvecee §§ 
1798 ecccce cecece 50 
1799 eccccececves 67 


Ifthe ave of these years be taken, it will be found 
rather) under . 6d; a conclusion which seems to 
weaken the ground upon which the farmer establishes at 
once his complaints, and his claims for redress and parlia- 
mentary interference. Nay, if we strike out five years of 
scarcity, intervening between 1791 and 1820, the average of 
the’ remaining twenty-five years will not be equal to that for 
thelast seven ; we mean, from 1813 to 1820. The years we 
have struck out and the respective prices are these ; 


& ad. 
1800 eccececvcces 119 
TBO] cocccccececs 118 
1B1O eoecccccseses 106 
1812 @eeeeeeeeeoee2 125 
1818 @eeeeeeeaeeesece 108 


When these years are left out of the thirty, elapsed bes 
tween 1790, and 1820, the average price of wheat does not 
exceed 70s..; whereas, the same price from 1813 to 1820 is 
76s.’ Where then is the cause for all the murmurings, and 
lamentations, and predictions of ruin, with which the ears of 
the country have of late been assailed. The agriculturists 
have enjoyed a monopoly of the whole market of the United 
Kingdom, with very trifling exceptions, ever since the con- | 
clusion of the war ; and their prices during that period, have 
averaged higher than ever they did in any similar period, in 
the memory of man, if we except two or three years in the 
Present century, when we were afflicted with the fears and 
even with the pains of famine. Even from 1802 to 1809, 
during the heat of the war a the height of the — 
course’system enforced by Buonaparte, the average price o 
wheat did ‘not ‘greatly encen 70s. the er; being nearly 
ux shillings'ander the average from to 1820. 

It must not be concealed, “pai that'the prices of lest 
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year were considerably under the averages just givén ; being 
not more than 55s. 3d. the quarter of wheat, and in 

portion for other kinds of grain. It is worthy of remark on 
the other hand, that the quantity sold at Mark-lane in 18, 
exceeded considerably the quantity sold in any of the four 
preceding years ; and that consequently the value of the com 
disposed of, does not exhibit the sdme rate of diminution 
that is presented by the refurn of prices. We extract from 
a document in Mr. Ricardo’s pampblet, the following state. 
ment in regard to the quantity, average price, and total value 
of the wheat sold in Mark-lane from 1817 to 1821 inclusive, 


Quantity. Av. Price. Total Value. 
ISL7 ...+ 337,264 Qrs, eee G4 O coos £1,585, 151 
ISIS ...- 236,167 eeeeeees 84 G6 .... 1,003,710 
18:9 -eee 285,541 eet evce 72 6 eeee 1,035,085 
1820 .... 366,668 ....660. 67 Qeeoes 4,298,397 
1821 1... 428,915 «00 e ese 5H Boere 1,177,867 


If then, the sales effected in London were ouly in propor 
tion to those in other parts of the country, we are warranted 
in asserting that the increased consumption, or at all events 
the increased sales, have more than compensated for the é:- 
minished price, and that in the aggregate, the value of the 
farmer's crops has not materially fallen. The returns from 
Mark-lane it is readily admitted, do not of themselves war 
rant the conclusion now stated. It is at the same time cer 
sistent with experience to look for an enlarged consumptio, 
in proportion to the cheapness of the commodity, and the 
means possessed by the people at large of becoming pi 
chasers: aud on this ground there is some probability tht 
the extended dealings in the London market, would& 
found upon enquiry, to afford only a fair representationt 
similar dealings in all the large towns of the kingdom. Bit 

whatever may be the fact in regard to the amount of sae 
elsewhere, we find, that as far as this immense city is ee 
cerned, the quantity of wheat sold last year at 55s,, brongt 
more money than was received in 1818, when the price” 
84s. 6d. or in JSLO, when the price was 72s. Gd, 1 
difference in the former year is not less than 170,000/,, wht 
in the latter it amounted to more than 140,000/, st 

We are perfectly aware of the fact that a small excess* 
quantity over the customary demand, creates a depression® 
price much beyond the proportion of that excess ;,.aud,a* 
that a deficiency in the supply has a corresponding, efled” 
raising the market to perhaps a still greaier extent abe 


the ordipary rate. An abundant crop, therefore, is ¥ 
* 
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aways an advantage to the farmer; but notwithstanding, in 


farming our estimates of profit and loss, we should never for- 
get that, if prices be lowered, it is because quantity has been 
increased, and that the latter te a certain extent at least, 
compensates the former. 

But we maintain, that till last year prices were not below 
the scale which is allowed on all hands to yield an ample re- 
muneration to the agriculturist. ‘The average price of wheat 
for the seven years preceding 1821, was, we repeat, 76s..; 
a fact which proves with irresistible force both that the corn 
bill of 1815 has operated with sufficient efficacy, and also, 
that the landholder has no jastifiable argument for the clamour 
which he has been pleased to employ at county meetings, 
as well as in the face of Parliament. | 

The agricultural distress then, of which we daily hear so 
much, has not been of long standing ; for, till the last year, 
the prices of corn were considerably above the maximum, or 
protecting prices of all former times. But, it may be re- 
joined, the prices of 1821 were very much depressed, and 


the prices of 1822 are still lower, whilst the capital of the 


farmer, which must be expended year after year in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, cannot long resist the effects of such 
ruinous operations, and will accordingly be totally and irre- 
trievably lost. Some expedient therefore, must be speedily 
adopted, otherwise the land will be left unploughed, and the 
wrecks of our capital conveyed to other countries, where it 
may be employed with greater advantage. Something in 
short, must be done to console and relieve the disheartened 
and embarrassed husbandman. 

As the distresses in question, are every where acknow- 
ledged to proceed from an excessive production which has 
for the time deranged the wonted relation between demand 
and supply, the means of relief are neither very obvious, nor 
if viewed in the light of correct policy, can any of them be 
altogether free from objection. ‘The’ expedient which most 
hatarally presents itself, is that which is actually adopted by 
government, and which consists in affording to the farmer 
the means of reserving his stock of produce for the choice of 
an improved market. A million, advanced at the moderate 
interest of three per cent, upon the security of corn lodged 
it proper warehouses, may possibly have the effect of ex- 
lending a temporary relief to such farmers as from their 

| situation can avail themselves of the arrangement. Aid 
has frequently been granted to the merchant and mannfac- 
tarer upon a similar principle, and| of course no objection 
can be urged against the measure on the ground of motive or 
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usage ; still from the very natate of the case itself, and ‘the 
cumbrous quality of agricultaral produce, i may be doubted 
how fair tao degnavehonse of Parliament is likely to prove 
effectual. It is aut difficult to find mbjettions to all ex- 
pedients, inasmuch as they necessarily interfere more or less 
with the natural adjustment of supply and demand ; and most 
readers accordingly, will admit the justness of the following 
remarks made by ir. Ricardo, however little they may be 


disposed to allow their application in the circumstances now 
ore us. 


“« If the cause of the low price of corn be owing to an abundant 
quantity in the country, and not to an abundant quantity hurried 
prematurely to market, by the distress of the farmers, the pro. 
posed remedy will be really mischievous, as in that case we must 
go through the ordeal of low prices, and increased consumption, 
which is aways in a degree consequent on low prices before the 
supply will adjust itself to the demand, and prices become again 
remunerative. By the encouragement thus given to storing com 
for a twelvemonth, the period of glut may be retarded, but it must 
come at last. On the other supposition that from alarm or tis- 
tress, more than a due proportion of corn is prematurely sent to 
market, and that before the next harvest, the whole supply will, in 
consequence, prove deficient, and the price will rise: 1 must 0b- 
serve, that sharp-sighted individuals, prompted by a regard to their 
interest can discover this, if it be so, with more certainty than 
Government. Money is not wanted to purchase the wheat thus 
unduly brought to market ; nothing is required but a conviction of 
the probability of a diminished supply or an increased demand, 
and a probable rise of price to awaken the spirit of speculation. 
If there were any well founded opinion of such a rise, we should 
soon witness a more than usual activity among the corn-dealers. 
When there was a prospect of continued wet weather just before 


the harvest of last year, did we not see an immediate spring in the 
price of corn, &c. &c. 


In answer to the above remarks, as applied to the “ 
cular question of agricultural distress, it will be enough to say 
that it is just because there is no prospect of a cewees | 
before harvest, nor even then, that the relief in question 

vouchsafed to the farming interest. Could sharp-sighted in- 
dividuals foresee a scarcity, and thereupon commence extet- 
sive purchases of corn, the expedient now i nt would 
not only be unnecessary, but as he himself escribes it, 
* really mischievous.” As however the gift of presciente 
is denied to mortals, they must be content to proceed ia 
ground of probability; holding themselves prepared to tum 
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to advantage the contingencies which they cannot anticipate; 
and little as we know as to what.a year may bring forth, the 
most ignorant requires not to be told that the seasons in this 
climate ave extremely uncertain, and moreover, that years of 
plenty are commonly succeeded at a certain distance, by 
years of comparative scarcity. The periodical ebbs and 
flows of abundance and want, are not confined to the banks 
of the Nile, where the lean kine swallowed up those which 
were fat and well favoured, but are experienced every where, 
and nay, even subjected to the result of probable calcalation, 
within a given cycle or term of years. The farmer, there- 
fore, who locks: up his corn, and accepts gerne accom- 
modation in order to meet the claims of his establishment, 
proceeds to a certain extent on known ground, : and ‘trasts to 
achance of which the value may be roughly estimated if it 
cannot be accurately determined. There is no Joseph to 
certify him at what period the years of plenty shall be suc- 
ceeded by years of less abundance ; but he knows that such 
years will come at no great distance of time, and it is there- 
fore by no means unreasonable to rely upon their occurrence 
for the improvement of his property. Like all other chances 
however, the one under consideration has its evil as well as 
its good ; and if prices do not rise in the course of the pre- 
sent or succeeding year, the condition of the farmer who 
may avail himself of the Government loan, will instead of 
being ameliorated, only prove so much the more depressed, 
In the midst of suffering and adversity, blame is frequent! 
attached where there is no fault, and relief is as frequently 
expected where no relief can come. The agriculturist, in 
the case now before us, ascribes much of the evil which 
bears upon him, to the operation of Mr. Peel’s bill, as it is 
usually called, and deprecates, of course, the continuance of 
a system fraught with so much direct ruin and confusion. 
It is maintained by the opponents of that wise act of legis- 
lature that money has been ereg forcibly raised in value 
25 per cent., according to some; 50, and even 60 per cent., 
according to others. These persons, however, as Mr. Ri- 
cardo justly observes, found their statements, not on the 
condition of things which subsisted when the bill in question 
pesped, but on facts respecting our currency, which had 
ng ceased to exist before that event took place. In 1818 
and 1814, the depreciation of paper compared with gold was 
at its highest point, the market price of the latter being then 
5. 8s. and even 5/. 10s. per ounce; but in 1819, when Mr. 
Peel’s bill passed into a law, the value of paper was only five 
per cent below its ancient standard, gold at this period being 
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41. 2g. or at the most 4/. 3s, the ounce. The assertion, there, 
fore,. that the measure now mentioned, raised the value of 
our currency 50 or 60 per cent. is founded in error, and gives q 
very unfair view of the operation of a statute, which the cir. 
cumstances of the times had rendered absolutely necessary, It 
was expedient, as the author well observes, that an end shold 
be put to a state of things which allowed a company of mer. 
chants to regulate the value of money as they might think 
proper: and the only point which, in 1819, could come under 
consideration was, whether the standard should be fixedat 
Al. 2s., which was the price of gold, not only at the time 
when Parliament was legislating, but its price for nearly the 
whole of the four preceding years, or whether the ancient 
standard of 32. 17s, 101d. should be restored. 


“« Between these two prices Parliament was constrained to de- 
termine, and I think in choosing to go back to the ancient standard, 
it pursued a wise course.—If, indeed, in 1819, or immediately pre- 
ceding 1819, gold had been at 5/. 10s. an ounce, no measure could 
have been more inexpedient than to make so violent a change in 
all subsisting engagements, as would have been made by restoring 
the ancient standard; but the price of gold, as I have already said, 
was then, and had been for four years, about 4/. 2s., never above 
and frequently under that price: and no measure could have been 
so monstrous as that which some reproach the House of Commons 
for not having adopted, namely, of fixing the standard at 5/. 10s.; 
thag.is, in other words, after the currency had regained its value 
witain 5 per cent. of gold, under the operation of the bad system, 
again to have degraded it to 30 per cent. below the value of gold.” 


The rise of value in the currency, and the consequent de- 
pression of the value of goods, would have been confined 
to 5 per cent. had not the Bank, in their anxiety to resume 
payments in coined gold, raised somewhat the bullion market, 
and thereby still further elevated money and sunk commodi- 
ties. We know not to what extent the Bank is chargeable 
on the ground now stated; for as Mr. Ricardo seems a little 
offended at that establishment, for not. having adopted his 
bullion scheme of payments, some allowance mast be made 
for the exaggeration of controversy, and for the warnith of 
personal feelmg. At the most, however, the effects of cash 
payments cannot have extended to more than 10 per cent. in 
depreciating agricultural and all manufactured commodities; 
w change which, as it operates equally on all money ‘transac- 
tions, and acts for as well as against every one who biiys ani 
sells, cannot possibly have produced more than ‘a small share 
of the embarrassments and defalcations of which the lan 
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interest complains. To repeal the bill of 1819; therefore, 
would be the most unwise expedient that ever entered into 
the head of a desperate speculator, intent “ one present 
relief, and totally regardless of thé future. Parliament has 
accordingly turned a deaf ear to every proposal having that 
1 for its object: and the country may congratulate itself 
upon the comparative impunity with which so a ke aah a 
step as the general resumption of cash payments has been 
accomplished. 
Tuxation, a never-failing topic of declamation and com- 
plaint, is next laid hold of, as the main source of agricaltural 
calamity, and Parliament has accordingly been dunned with 
titions to relieve farmers from their share of the publie 
urdens, and thereby to re-establish them in their wonted 
rosperity. This clamour is likewise founded in ignorance. 

xes which press equally upon all do not press upon the 
oecupier of land in particular; and all such imposts as af- 
fect him as a producer, if they have been some time in ex: 
istence, have found a compensation by raising the price of 
his.commodity to the consumer. Farm produce has not 
been lowered in consequence of new taxes, which, meeting 
with an accidental excess in the supply, have prevented the 
agriculturist from finding that compensation which every 
producer looks for in an addition to his prices. On the con- 
trary, not only are the taxes which more immediately affect the 
farmer, of considerable standing, but they are such as have 
been proved by experience to be perfectly compatible with 
ahigh price of raw produce ; for all that are now in exist- 
ence, and many more, were exigible in 1812 and 1813, 
when the average price of wheat was, respectively, 125 and 
108 shillings the quarter. In fact, the taxes which bore 
upon the farmer, as a producer, have been greatly lightened, 
and several of his other charges have been likewise diminish- 
ed, since prices began to decline—o circumstance which 
ought to have attracted the attention of the most unthinking, 
and exposed the fallacy of many a plausible argument. 

_ On this part of the subject the reasoning of Mr. Ricardo 

is equally just and striking. Were all the taxes which feed 

the exchequer repealed at one sitting of Parliament, the cir- 
cumstances of the farmer would not be bettered in the 
slightest degree ; for, says he, ‘‘ there is no other rational 
solution of the cause of the fall of agricultural produce bat 
abundauge,” and the repeal of taxes would not diminish the 
qaotity of corn. This opinion, however, at once so sound 
and.so obvious, he finds it necessary to defend against the 


charge that 
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*« Those who-maintain that on no reasonable grounds can it be 
shewa that taxation is the cause of agricultural distress, andof the 
low price of corn, are sometimes re nted as maintaining thats 
repeal of taxes will afford no relief. Such a conclusion shewss 
want of candour or of intelligence, for it is perfectly consistent to 
maintain that taxation is not the cause of some particular d 
and at the same time to insist that a repeal of taxes would give te- 
lief. When Lord John Russell's horse falls because he trips over 
a stone, and is enabled to get up again when relieved from the 
burthen of his harness, it would surely be incorrect to say that the 
horse fell because he was burthened with harness ; though it would 
be right to assert that the tripping over the stone threw him down, 
while the relief wy the confinement Hes = acer enabled him 
to again. For my own then, being of opinion tha 
a ail taxes on prethuttion fall finally on the > eer se I think 
that no repeal of taxes could take place which would have any 
other effect than to relieve consumers generally of a part of the 
burthens which they now bear. _I am convinced that there are 
causes of distress to the producers of a particular 
arising from abundant quantity, from which no practicable repeal 
of taxes could materially relieve, particularly if the commodity be 
agricultural produce.” 


In all this we entirely agree with Mr. Ricardo. The ip 
ferences, however, to be drawn from his reasoning, must be 
confined to the home trade im corn, and ought not to be e- 
tended to the hypothetical condition of a free intercoutte 
between all the farmers and all the consumers in Europe 
a consummation which he appears to wish very devoittly. 
Tn that case, the amount of our taxation, as affecting getie- 
rally the cost of production and the scale of prices, would 
come to be considered in a very different light, and would 
appear to every intelligent eye as involving such a pect 
larity in our sitaation, as will long preclude an absolite 
freedom of exchange in the raw produce of the soil, between 
us and the neighbouring nations of the Continent. Takes 
may not affect the agriculturist when viewed in relation to 
his dealings with the merchant and manufacturer of our o¥8 
country, where all bear the same burdens; bat they may 
and would affect him deeply as soon as he entered into colt 
petition with the farmérs of France and Poland, where taxt- 
tion is comparatively unfelt, , 

Mr. Ricardo“has not attended safficiently to this citcam- 
stance. In constracting a corn bill he would make #0 é 
lowance for general pressure of taxes in this country, because 


all classes pay as well as the farmer ; and it is only for those 


taxes, such as tithes and poor’s rates, which are supp‘ 
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the ocoupier of land exclusively, that he would 
ces compensation, in opening an intercourse with 
any doub 






jn the trade of corn. There caunot certainly be 
t that, in this particular, his views are radically 
wrong. If, for instance, the cost of production in this coun- 

, owing to our taxes generally, and out hi scale of 

es consequent thereupon, should be sixty sh whilst 
the same cost, on the Continent, owing to the ahasese of 
taxation and a lower scale of prices, should be only forty 
shillings, is the British farmer entitled to no protection, 
merely because other British subjects are taxed as highly as 
he is? Or, can any thing be more absurd than to urge, as 
the foundation of such an opinion, that as general taxation 


raises the —— rice of goods, and does not alter 
reid relative value, vik taxation does not ‘* subject us to 
any disadvantage in our commerce with foreign countries !”” 
Itis the general high price and not the relative value, which 
determines our power of competing with the foreign pro- 
ducer: and therefore, if, m ordinary circumstances, it costs 
more to raise corn in England than in Poland, it is of no 
earthly consequence, as far as the principles of trade are 
concerned, whether that greater cost arises from taxes which 
affect all classes; or from those which affect only the hus- 
bandman. But Mr. Ricardo thinks differently, and main- 
tains that the only protection which ought to be given to the 
farmer, and the only bounty accorded to him on exportation, 
is the amount of the difference of the taxes which he pays, 
when compared with the other producers of his own coun- 
try; and then, says he, ‘‘ the course of trade would be left 
precisely on the same footing, as if we were wholly an un- 
taxed couniry, and every person were at liberty to empl 
his capital and skill in the way he should think most benefi- 
cial to himself.” 

He is of course very angry with the Committee on Agri- 
cultare, who lately gave in their report, and who conclude 
their recommendations to the House in the following words :— 
“ If the circumstances of this country should hereafter allow 
the trade in corn to be permanently settled upon a footing 
constantly open to all the world, but subject to such a fixed 
and uniform duty as might compensate to the British grower 
the difference of expence at which his corn cun be raised and 

rought to market, together with the fuir rate of profit 
the capital employed, compared with the expense e ate 
tion, and other charges attending corn grown i ed 
from abroad, such a system would, in many respects, be pre- 
ferable to any modification of regulations depending upon 
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average prices, with an ascending and descending. seale of 
duties ; because it would prevent the effects of ‘combinatig, 
and speculation, in endeavouring to raise or depress. thos 
averages, avd render immaterial, those inaccuracies, which 
from management or negligence haye occasionally produced 
and may again produce such mischievous effects upon ou 
market; but your Committee rather look forward to sneha 
system as fit to be kept in view for the ultimate, tendency of 
our law, than as practicable within any short or definite pe. 
riod.” His yas 
He is indignant that, in the above allusion toa “ fixed 
and uniform duty,” the Committee have paid no respect to 
the ‘* principle which he has endeayvured, to shew is the 
only sound one,” namely, that the duty should merely coun 
tervail the peculiar burthens to which the grower of corn is 
subject; but, on the contrary, have even proceeded tore 
eommend such a fixed duty as will compensate to the Bri- 
tish grower, the diflerence of expense at which his cornca 
be raised and brought to market, compared with the expense 
of production and other charges attending corn grown and 
imported from abroad. He deplores that no hope is, held-out 
that we shall at any future time be enabled to purchase cor 
at as cheap a price as British industry shall be enabled to 
obtain it jor us: that no security is given to the British 
capitalist that wages shall not be unnaturally raised in this 
eountry, by obliging the labourer to purchase corn at a dear, 
and not at a cheap rate—a security, he adds, so essential to 
the keeping up the rate of profits: and, above all, that the 
farmer is not encouraged to look forward to a time when he 
will be spared from the fluctuations in the price of the eom- 
modity which he raises, and which are so destructive to his 
interests. Lustead of aiming at these objects, paramount te 
all others, in the mind of Mr. Ricardo, the Committee a0, 
~ kuewledge that their views are directed towards. such a com- 
pensation to,the British grower, as will make up te him the 
difference between the expense of raising corn here, and 
producing it from the Continent. wil 
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As the three points above mentioned, namely, cheapne 
of food, low wages, and steady prices of corn, are much tr 
sisted upon by Mr, Ricardo and his school, as the mai 
source and support of national prosperity, let us enqaile 
briefly, whetber, in the peculiar circumstances of this-co@t 
try, they are at all attainable, and whether, if attained, they 
would be productive of any advantage. ) uaa 

Cheapness, every one is aware, is a mere relative term; 
and, of course, cora may be dear at 20s. per quarter, 
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it may:be cheap at 60s. A working man with two shillings 
aday will find himself at least as comfortable with wheat at 
the latter price, as he would with eight-pence a-day, were 
wheat at the furmer price : and, indeed, the other necessaries 
of life; being taken into consideration, he would be even 
more comfortable with the higher wages and the higher price 
of corn. ‘This Mr. Ricardo himself would not deny. He 
would further admit too, that, were wheat to be permanently, 
oreven for any considerable length of time, as low as’ 20s., 
wages would come down in the ag SR we have men- 
tioned ; for he knows well that so close is the connection 
between the expense of maintenance, and the reward of 
labour, that wages, in the course of a few years, wonld be de- 
termined by the average price of the most common foods 

Now, suppose this end is attained. Wheat is suld for 
2s. a quarter, and mechanics work for eight-pence a-day. 
What is gained by this revolution in prices? Nothing! 
When things had once settled on their new level, they would 
proceed as before: andif the country were prosperous, the 
scale of prices would gradually ascend, as is uniformly the 
case in all thriving communities. In fact, we cannot disco- 
ver any one advantage likely to result from a permanent 
depression of prices in any country under the san; and?in 
this country, situated as it is at present, the very attempt 
to bring about such a change wad infallibly ruin all classes, 
unhinge the whole structure of society, derange the princi- 
ples on which all commercial and money engagements’ are 
founded, and inevitably create all the misery and confusion 
of a national insolvency. Were the value of money ‘dou- 
bled, or tripled, it would be impossible to raise for the pab- 
lie creditor 30,000,0001. a year, or for private debtors to'dis- 
charge their obligations, whether of principle or imterest. 
la one word, the Utopia of Mr. Ricardo could only be ushered 
in by an universal bankruptcy, a cancelling of all engage- 
ments, and a renewal of commercial and sovial intercourse 
ona fresh foundation. . 

But all these evils would be amply compensated in the 
eyes of our author by the Aigh profits which would result 
from the low wages, contemplated by him ‘as the first und 
must happy fruits of cheap corn all over the kingdom. ' This, 
the reader requires nut to be told, is one of tie points on 
Which. Mr. Ricardo has run mad, end therefore it would be in 
Vain to reason with him on its merits and bearing. Profits, he 
thinks, never rise but when wages fall, und wages néver 
rise but at the expense of profits: therefore, if yun wish ty 

Cep profits up you thust keep wages down. “ Ti goods,” 
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to use his own words, ‘ worth 10002. require at. one tine 
labour which cost 8002, and at another time, the: price of 
the same quantity of labour is raised to 900k, profits) wil 
fall from 2002. to 100/.”. Now, pursue the reasoning a little 
farther and you will.find that if labour were reduced to. 600i 
the profits would rise to 400U.; and again, if the former were 
reduced to S00/. the latter would rise to 500J.—a. state of 
things so delightful to the imagination of a capitalist that 
it is by no means surprising certain minds should be seduced 
by its charms. There is one little condition, however, 
which the whole rests, and which is, indeed, essential to the 
very conception of the case, even as a matter of theory, 
namely, that the goods, in all changes of circumstances, must 
be held *‘ worth 10001.” Labour may fall and corn may fall, 
but the money price of the hypothetical goods mast.not fall. 
Tn all cases and at all events they must stand at the 10002 
Do not the very terms of this hypothesis expose its absur- 
dity? And is is not amazing that a writer of the experience 
and sagacity of Mr. Ricardo should ever have imagined that 
the market price of goods would, in the ordinary circum- 
stances of society, remain for any length of time above 
the cost of production! Capital, every one knows, finds its 
level, as well as labour or any other commodity which bas 
to compete for employment: and if profits were extraordi- 
vnarily high for a time, capital would encrease, and, by a very 
natural process, understood by all men, would reduce profits 
again to the ordinary rate attainable in the general market 
of Europe. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that were 
wages much lowered, the commodities produced by labour 
would be lowered in the same proportion; for the compel 
tion of capitalists, ever on the watch to make the most. of 
their property, would assuredly prevent the continuance 
exorbitant profits in any department of industry, whether 
manufacturing or agricultural. In order then to seoure high 
profits, the amount of capital in the country must be dim 
nished relatively to the demand for its use ; it being estab- 
lished, beyond all controversy, that the prince whic 
regulates the price of all other things is applicable, in 18 
fullest extent, to money as an instrument of production o 
as the medium of commercial exchanges. How childish.is 
it, therefore, in Mr. Ricardo to exclaim, 


‘* There is no other way of keeping profits up but by keeping 
wages down. In this view of the law of profits, it will at once be 
seen how important it is that so essential a necessary 28 we 
which so powerfully affects wages, should be at a low price; 
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how injurious it must be to the community generally, that, by 
prohibitions against importation, we should be driven to the culti- 
vation of our poorer lands to feed our augmenting population ! !’* 


The third motive adduced for such low prices of corn as 
would place us nearly on a footing of equality, in this re- 
spect, with the nations of the Continent, is the assurancé of 
steadiness in our grain markets, and a consequent exemption 
ftom those fluctuations to which, from the effects of good 
and bad seasons, we have hitherto been exposed. 

It will be readily granted, on all hands, that, if we were 
accustomed to draw our supplies from the whole of Eurepe 
instead of the more limited territory of the United Kingdom, 
the effects of a very good or a very bad. year would not be 
so immediately or so Reapty felt; because such is the variety 
of soil and climate among the nations of Europe that compa- 
rative scarcity in one would probably be compensated by 
comparative plenty in another. If we drew nearly the whole 
of our supplies from abroad, and that, too, indiscriminately, 
and without attaching ourselves to any one or two markets 
in particular, the price of corn in England would, no doubt, 
be more steady than it is at present, when restricted to the 
produce of our own soil. 

It is only, however, upon the supposition that we draw a 
great proportion of our food from abroad that the advantage 
of steadiness in price will be secured ; for if we still depended 
upon ourselves fbr the main supply, we must continue sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes which arise from the varying nature 
of the seasons. But where is the man who would recommend 
that we should cease to be an agricultural people, and trust to 
the French or the Poles for the staff of life! Mr. Ricardo 
himself would not venture to administer such advice; and if 
he did not, his promised steadiness of price would prove an 
empty dream. If we habitually take but a small proportion of 
our corn from our neighbours, they will raise only a small quan- 
tity to meet onr demand; and thus in a bad year at home, as 
wé Cannot expect more than our usual supply from abroad, 
we should be nearly in the same condition as if we did not 
import at all. 

Dut the steadiness of price to be effected by an open trade 
with corn merchants in foreign parts, is to arise not only 
from an unrestricted importation, but also, in a great mea- 
sare, from the facilities thereby supplied to a copious expor- 

into those countries, whensoever an abundant crop 
shalb have overstocked our markets at home. Miserable, 
» Will be the condition of our agricalture, when farmers 
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shall be able to avail themselves of this forlorn hope! Wheat: 
is raised on the Continent at about 40s. the quarter, a price 
which, it seems, is ‘‘ amply sufficient to compensate the 
foreign grower for the whole cost of production :” that com. 
modity, therefore, would not be imported from England by 
any continental merchant but when it was so extre 
cheap here that he could count upon a profit at two pounds 
the quarter, after defraying all the expenses of commission, 
freight, and warehouse rent, and perhaps a small daty 
chargeable in his own port. If this statement be correct, 
and Mr. Ricardo himself, is our authority for the sum given 
as the remunerative price of wheat on the Continent, it fol. 
lows that no relief could be expected here from exportation, 
until the price of our best corn had sunk to about 30s. 
quarter. If 40s., or a little above 40s. be the ordinary price 
of wheat in the principal markets of .Europe, it is clear that 
foreigners would take none from us except when our prices 
were eight or ten shillings under theirs. And if it should 
happen that the abundance experienced in England were 
likewise extended to our neighbours abroad, as would most 
likely be the case, then the relief in question could not 
be obtained until our prices had fallen even much lower than 
30s. And does any sane man look forward to such a con- 
dition of things with complacency, and call it a national 
good! Would it be desirable, taking England as she new 
stands, to see prices gradually sink so low as that exports 
tion of our wheat at 0s. should be esteemed a relief anda 
deliverance ! 

But we deny, after all, that steadiness of price would be 
the result of the freest trade in corn that could be established, 
The effect of good and bad seasons would still be felt, avd 
prices would vibrate as much and as frequently as they de 
at present. Let the reader consult the following ‘table, e 
tracted from the Agricultural Report, and be will perceive 
that the boasted effects of free exportation diminish to a mete 
shadow. 
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In 1728 the price of wheat was 48 5} with an excess of import of 
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28 104 947,95" 

OTT Tee sees 53 4 with an excess of import.- 13007 

L761 sense 26 104 with an excess of export.. 441,958 


In 1728, it will be observed, the price of wheat ¥# 
4us. 5$d., and that foar years after it had fallen to 28s. S44, 
or less than the half. ‘The same thing occurs in 1740, * 
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compared with 1743. The fall exceeds 50 percent. The 
years 1757 and 1761 present a similar fact; a -falt of price 
from 43s. 4d. to 26s. 103d. And itis worthy of remark, that 
daring these immense fluctuations, there was an unlimited 
freedom of export to the Continent of Europe, and we be- 
lieve, to all parts of the world. 

How, then, with sueh facts before him, can Mr. Ricardo 
found any hope of exemption from varying prices, on more ex- 
tensive freedom of trade? Have we not seen that, when the 
ports were open on beth sides, and corn sent to and fre be- 
tween Eugland and the Continent, as if they had been parts of 
the same kingdom, prices changed from year to year, toe 
greater extent, and withia shorter periods, than takes a 
at present under a system of positive restriction? om 
1814 to 1820 inclusive, the highest price was 94s, 9d., and 
the lowest 65s. 7d. And even if we take m the year 1821, 
of which the average was 50s. 3d. we shall not have a single 
instance of a decline of 50 per cent. on the price of wheat; 
whereas between 1728 and L761 the price of that article rese 
tbree times and fell. three times, somewhat more than 50 per 
cent; and that too, at a period when the prices: of corn in 
England and on the Continent were nearly on the same level. 
It is, therefore, absard in the extreme, to hold out the ex- 
pectation of steady prices to the agricalturists of this country, 
from a renewal of the international trade in corn, even’on 
the-most unrestricted footing that could ke devised. After 
having submitted to a complete revolution in our domestié 
trade, after having raised the value of money to double ‘its 
present amount, after having unsettled all the relations which 
subsist between borrower and lender, between national secu- 
tities. and private income, we should find that the effects of 
avery fruitful year, er at least of a series of such years; 
would be as much felt as ever, and that wheat whieh, in one 
season, sold for 48s. would, in two or three seasons after, 
brig no more than 236. We trust, therefore, that amidst 
the thousand proposals submitted to Parliament for relieving 
the farmer, no steps will be taken with the view of realizing 

Mr..Ricardo’s dream of a free trade in corn. The voice of 
ear and of common sense proclaims at once its danger 

its absolute futility. To render it either practicable or 
>we must retrace the principal steps we have taken for 

the last thirty years; throw off the load of four handred mil- 

lions of debt, and twenty millions.of annual taxes; end; in 

4 word, counteract.the progress: of society, of habits and in- 
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stitutions, during the most important epoch that Great Br. 
tain has ever witnessed. 

At the end of the late war it occurred to many individaals 
in Parliament and out of it, that, owing to the advancement 
and probable increase of manufactures on the Continent, our 
high prices of corn and labour might, perhaps, render us 
incapable of competing with the reich and Germans, in 
the great market of Europe: and fears were entertained, ac- 
cordingly, and not without some reason, that the artizans of 
England, who, during the course of hostilities, had supplied 
nearly the whole world with their productions, would, in 
consequence of the high scale of prices recently established 
among them, be ultimately confined to the supply of their 
own countrymen. The experience of seven years has, how- 
ever, completely proved that these apprehensions were 
groundless: for such is our superiority in: skill, capital, and 
materials, that our manufacturers are able to undersell those 
of the Continent, even in their own markets, and in those 
articles too, in the making of which they have attained the 
greatest proficiency. The Tenth motive, therefore, to lower 
our scale of prices is withdrawn. The higher price of our 
food and labour is amply compensated by the excellence of 
our machinery, the abundance of capital, the cheapness of 
coal, and the active ingenuity of our workmen. Could Mr. 
Ricardo have urged, as a reason for bringing down our scale 
of prices to that of our neighbours, the alarming fact that 
these last, aided by cheap food and low wages, were now sup- 
planting us in their own country, as well as in foreign parts, 
und that we were no longer able to bring goods to market 
on terms fitted to compete with them on neutral ee 
then, indeed, his arguments would have been entitled to the 
most serious attention, and his projected remedies would have 
claimed at once our gratitude and the deepest reflection. As 
matters stand, however, they are not only useless and inex: 
pedient, but positively hurtful and indefensible. 

We meant to make a few remarks on the corn-bill now 
before Parliament, and to canvass the merits of the several 
proposals laid before the House of Commons, in the form of 
resolutions. These, however, as the subject must now be 
familiar to every reader who takes an interest in such mat 
ters, shall be shorter than we originally intended ; nothing 
being more tiresome than a mere abstract of speeches, Pt 
nounced, as many of them are, in great ignorance, or, W ich 
is still worse, in the bitter spirit of party controversy. 

We observe that since we began this article the proposal 


foxy granting a million, on low interest, to relieve the embar- 
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rassed farmer, has been withdrawn; and as the chance of 
good resulting from it was extremely uncertain, it is impos- 
sible to say whether the policy actually adopted be advanta- 
geous or otherwise. ‘To lend money in such circumstances 
isas much contrary to usage as to sound principle, and per- 
haps on these accounts alone it is better that the expedient 
has been relinquished. 

Friendly as we are to the agricultural interest, as one of 
the main props and ornaments of the country, we regret to 
observe that the advocates of that interest, in either House 
of Parliament, demand too much in the way of protection 
and high price; because, if they gain their end, in the mean 
time, they will only thereby pave the way for measures of a 
decidedly opposite nature, whenever a bad season or two 
shall have roused the feelings of the working classes, and led 
them to petition the Legislature. It is admitted on all hands, 
thata duty of a certain amount is necessary to protect the 
British grower against the competition of foreigners, and, 
moreover, that a substitution of duty for prohibition, within 
given limits, would be an improvement on the system adopted 
inl815. The amount of that duty, however, and the price 
at which importation should be allowed, are points upon 
which the land-owner and the consumer are at issue, and 
which will continue to divide Parliament as long as there are 
men who produce food and men who use it. 

All things considered, a moderate protection, in the end, 
will best answer the views of both parties; and, perhaps, 
there is no rate more likely to accomplish the object desired 
than 70s., as the average price at which importation should 
be permitted to commence, with a duty of L4s. per quarter, 
on the wheat imported. Lord Londonderry’s proposal to 
allow of importation at 80s., and until prices shall fall to 70s., 
with a duty of 12s. whilst vibrating between these ex- 
lremes, would no doubt answer equally well; particularly 
i taken in connection with the additional duty of 5s. per 
quarter, during the first three months of importation. What- 
ever scale be adopted, and whatever regulations be enforced, 
no immediate relief, it is clear, can accrue to the agrical- 
lurist ; fur as he already possesses a monopoly of the market, 
and cannot possibly look for an efficient bounty to encourage 
him to export his produce, he must wait, let Parliament do 
what it will, until things find their natural level; until the 
supply shall adjust itself to the demand; until the abundance 
ot the late good years shall have been somewhat absorbed in 
the comparative poverty of others, which are perhaps at no 
great distance. ' 
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One word to Mr. Ricardo. Is he determined to perseyer: 
in his strange views in regard to the law of profits; tp 
maintain that wages can never rise but when profits fal, 
that the latter cannot improve except at the expense of th 
former ; and to draw from this groundless hypothesis the 
more groundless and mischievous conclusion, that the most 
effectual way to enrich a country is to ensure low prices of 
corn to the farmer, and low wages to the labourer? Ip eer. 
tain supposable circumstances the doctrine may be hypothe. 
tically true, that as labour and the profits of stock constitate 
the whole cost of production, so in proportion as the retam 
from the one is encreased, the return from the other mast 
be diminished ; yet, practically speaking, the operation o 
that law is confined to very narrow limits, and is even, ia 
many cases, completely reversed ; nothing being more com- 
mon than to find wages and profits rising together and falling 
together for a considerable length of time. At all events no 

erson of experience will ever entertain the opinion, which 
Mr. Ricardo appears to sanction, that, if wages, owing toa 
very low price of corn, were to fall 50 per cent., profits 
would immediately rise 50 per cent. The notion is bad 
enough as a mere theoretical tenet ; but it deserves marked 
reprobation when made the ground of a practical measur, 
and the rule for legislating on the interests of the two great 
classes of the community, the capitalist and the labourer. 








Arv. HI. France for the last Seven Years; or, the Bour- 


bons. By W. H. Ireland, Member of the Athaneun @ | 


Sciences and Arts at Paris. 8vo. 456 pp. 12s, Whit 
takers. 1822. 


Soon after Bonaparte’s return to Paris from his banishmes 
to Elba, the name of Mr. W. H. Ireland was “ articu 

to him by Count Pavetri. Mr. Ireland was confased, t 
blood rushed into his countenance, and the powers of 
were wholly denied him. Bonaparte addressed him with! 
few quick and laconic phrases, and having developed the 
most recesses of his soul by a very hard look, ordered him the 
Cross and the Pension of the Legion of Honour, Trae it® 
that, owing to the Dake of Wellington, Mr. Ireland receivet 
neither of these “ flattering testimonies of the Emperet’ 
favour ;” but to his credit be it spoken as a man of gra 
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temper, that, in consequence of the promise, he has thought it 
hisduty to write a book in praise of Bonaparte, and in abuse 
of every body else. 

In pursuit of this great object, he has not deemed it neces- 
sty to be more scrupulous than Lady Morgan, Mr. Hob- 
house, or any other writer, of either sex, of the same Jucobi- 
aivo-Imperial school ; and accordingly, whether hepresents to 
his readers facts which he witnessed, of stories which he 
heatd, he has drawn most copiously upon the stores of his 
ithagination. As a compiler of traditions, or a composer of 
legends, Mr. Lreland would hold a distinguished rank ; and, 
whenever the Gesta Romanorum are held to exceed Livy and 
Tacitus as historical authorities, we think the Gesta Gal- 
loruu now before us, will be cited as the most veracious annals 
of modern France. 

It would be unjust, if we were to strip the great variety of 
setret anecdotes which it has fallen to Mr. Ireland’s lot (no 
doubt, exclusively ) to obtain, of any of the benefit which it 
thay derive from the gorgeous splendour of his style. We 
shall therefore endeavour to divest the gem as little as possible 
of its costly setting ; and, whenever our readers perceive any 
unusual deviation from our own homeliness and simplicity, 
even if we should chance to omit the ancient landmarks of 
inverted corhmas, we entreat them to believe that we are not 
trespassing upon another man’s ground, with any frandulent 
intention of vlaiming it as Our own. 

The state of “ coalesced Europe,” when Bonaparte arrived 
in Elba, was somewhat uncomfortable. ‘* A vacuum suc- 
ceeded in the human intellect, and we bent around a stupified 
gaze, in search of that blazing comet, whose erratic and 
eccentric light had so late astounded, but was seen no more.” 
In order to relieve themselves from these unpleasant feel- 
ings, there can be little doubt that the Allied Powers con- 
mved at Napoteon’s escape ; and the supposition is corro- 
borated by the similar line of conduct which they pursued on 
a former occasion. 


The return of Bonaparte from Egypt, was a matter perfectly 
well understood by the leading powers of Europe, whose intention 
it was to make him instrumental in restoring the Bourbons to the 

tone of France ; for, if no such intention had existed, it was mo. 
rally impossible that he could have effected a landing, as he must 

ve been captured by the 4eets of England, or the countless 
Fa? veer covered the seas, and were always upon the look 


That he might free himself from the suspicions of royalism, 
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which he had thus so unwittingly excited, he determined 
much against his will, to put some one of the Bourbon family 
to death; and after much deliberation he ‘“ selected” the 
Duke d’Enghien as his victim. It is not generally known 
however, that after he had taken the trouble of infringing the 
law of nations, by violating a neutral territory, in order to 
secure the person of this gallant, high-minded, and unoffend. 
ing Prince, he was so averse to do the very thing for which 
he had seized him, “ that he hesitated to affix bis signature 
to the fatal instrument, until urged by Prince ie 
perhaps generally known that no “ instrument” at all was 
signed; but that the whole process of the murder vas 
arranged by telegraphic dispatches between Paris and Vin- 
cennes. 

Mr. Ireland gathers his information from all quarters indis- 
criminately ; from the antichamber of the Tuilleries, or the 
boutique of the Fauxbourg ; from the Emperor himself, or 
from ‘a very respectable tradesman in Paris:” and the de- 
pendence which may be placed upon his nurratives is, we 
doubt not, in each case pretty equal. This very respectable 
tradesman had heard his father fifty times relate, how when 
he was on duty as a national guard at the Temple, he had 
great curiosity to seethe Dauphin; and how he managed to 
get posted in the unhappy Prince's apartment. Here hesaw 
in bed amiserable object covered with sores, “much taller 
from the head to the bottom of the back,” than it was possible 
the Dauphin could be, from the height which the very respec- 
table tradesman’s father knew him to have attained six months 
befere. ‘The sagacious centinel, on a hint from the gaoler, 
held his tongue while any mischief could bappen to himself 
from blabbing ; and now that the revival of his story can only 
do mischief to his king and country, he commissions his son 
to tell Mr. Ireland, who he is quite sure will tell all the world, 
that the Committee of Public Safety hired a child whom they 
poisoned, as apseado Dauphin; and without making apy poli- 
tical use of the real Prince, from motives of sheer pea 00 
winked at his escape; and turned him loose into the wort 
after they bad butchered his father, mother, and aunt; and this 





too ata time when they must have known the importance of 


cutting up by the roots even the most remote sucker from the 
main stem of royalty, if they sought to consolidate their owt 
ambitious schemes. 
On these grounds, and on the opinion of ‘ one Gentleman 
whom he has ‘‘ frequently consulted,” Mr. Ireland persists @ 
believing Mathurin Bruno to be the son of Louis XVI. 


this belief is strongly corroborated, it seems, by the pertina- 
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gily of the good people of Rouen, who long supplied the 
claimant ‘‘ not only with the absolute necessaries of life, but 
even delicacies of the table, with wines of the choicest quality.” 
Really the trade of Perkin Warbeck, in spite of imprison- 
ment, is not the worst of all speculations. 

The French are an odd people in their enthusiasm. When 
Bonaparte alighted at the portal of the Tuilleries, at the 
commencement of the Hundred Days,they not only hustled him 
up stairs on their shoulders, amid his repeated cries of ‘‘ Soyez 
sage mes bons enfans ! soyez sage je vous en prie !” (we thought 
the Emperor spoke better French), but they tore off one of 
the flaps of his coat in ‘‘ the general impulse which approxi- 
mated to madness.” ‘This delicious mania was carried to a 
still greater extent, in a visit which he soon afterwards paid 
to a young lady’s boarding-school, founded under his own 
auspices. 


* No sooner was it known that Napoleon had arrived to honour 
theinstitution with his presence, than all the young ladies en masse 
rushed forward to testify their gratitude to their munificent bene- 
factor; it was in vain that the persons placed as their guardians, 
and for the purpose of education, had recourse to threats and in- 
treaties in order to restrain this natural flow of affection; neither 
coercive or soothing measures were productive of the desired effect, 
wherefore they were abandoned to the unrestrained demonstration 
of their exuberant feelings, which were carried to such a height, 
that the Emperor, oppressed by the sentiment, burst into tears ; 
when’finding himself relieved, he mingled with the youthful crowd, 
embracing some, and presenting to others his hand to be kissed, 
and thus emboldened by his condescending familiarity, his young 
protegées began by rifling him of his pocket handkerchief, which 
was immediately torn into ribbands, and then subdivided, to be 
delivered in pieces to the craving applicants; not contented with 
this, the skirt of his coat was put into a state of requisition, for 
while occupied in caressing those in front, a phalanx in the rear, 
literally curtailed with a pair of shears, several inches from the bot- 
tom of his grey surtout, all which he submitted to with heartfelt 
delight, and on retiring to regain his carriage, (being unable to sup- 
press them) tears again found vent, when placing his hand to his 
eyes, he was heard to articulate these words :—Voici le comble du 

heur—ceuz-ci sont les plus beaur momens de mavie!!" P. 107. 


_In these instances, compared with his former life, the sen- 
timental Emperor reversed the common order of procedure; 
ke commenced by being sans culotte, and ended by being sans 
surtout—most people, if they bad. their choice, would part 
with the first, last; put this is not the only case in which Na- 
Poleon put rz xarwavw. — 
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We omit sundry anecdotes, which ‘ have never been 
hitherto published,’ because among them we find Bonaparte’ 
well-known bon mot; ‘Ed mos je vous reconnais aussi par votre, 
PigD-DE-STARL |” whichevery body must adinit is translated 
quite according to the letter, if not according to the spirit, 
‘** And you are equally recognisable to me, by your Pigp-pp- 
STABL”—neither do we insert any of the curious histories, 
* told for a positive matter of fact,”—" received through the 
channel of a person whose veracity there is no cause to 
doubt:” and “ related immediately after the fact had trans- 
pired ;” because in the two first eases it would be rude to con. 
tradict the assertions made; and im the last we do not very 

lainly see how the truth of the narrative isa consequence to 

fairly deduced from the premises laiddown. Perhaps, how. 
ever, it is to be drawn much in the same way as when we are 
assured that Mr. Ireland ‘‘ having been personally acquainted 
with Labedoyere, is (on that account) enabled to give some 
statements not generally known.” If we have not quite for- 
gotten the langua e of the schools, we should whisper that this 
sort of reasoning belongs to the class called non sequitur. 

It may be as well however toremark, obiter, that Mr. Ireland 
makes some trifling mistakes about the Belgian campaign; first 
of all the English and Dutch were noé beaten at Quatre Bas; 
on the contrary, the French, after a hard-fought day, fell back 
on Frasnes, Secondly, the French had nearly 90,000 men on 
the fiekt of Waterloo, not 69,000. Thirdly, the Duke of We- 
lingten in that battle, before the arrival of the Prussians, had 
64,000 men onder bis command, not 90,000*. Fourthly—but 
this is only a matter of opinion, and therefore we shall not 
combat it~—Mr. Treland and his friends think that Lord Wel- 
lington and Blucher ought not to have advanced. so prompt! 
after the “ affair” of Waterloo. If we had lost a Cross an 
a Pension of the Legion of Honour by this very movement, 
we dare say we should think the same. 

Without knowing it, perhaps, Mr. Ireland has made one 
classical allusion. Beside the grave of Labedoyere, stands & 
cypress which “is constantly divested of its boughs by the 
visitants.” Werecollect but a single tree which possessed 4 
similar marvellons power of self-reproduction—Labedoyeres 
may bear the same motto, 


Uno avulso non deficit alter. 
Of the extent of Mr. Ireland’s general attainment in this 





* The data upon which these computations are founded beyond dispute, are 


given in an Article on General Gourgand’s Campaign in France and Belgium. 
B. C. November, 1818. 
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way, we have a few decisive instances. He talks of Hygiea 


(p. 54.) prima mobile (131.) besides announcing himself in 


his title-page as Member of an Athanwum. He alludes, as 
if he were rary aay acquainted with it, to a system of punc- 
tuation applied te Horace, which would make ‘‘ the poems 
of that famous Roman sutirist produce a direct contra 
meaning ;” and he prints Mrs. Jordan’s epitaph in the follow- 
ing exquisite Latinity. . | 

“ Dorothea Jordan, que per multos annos Londine cuique aliis 
Brittanniee Urbibus, Scanam Egregice Ornavit, Obiit 30 nodas 
Julii, 1816, Annos Nata 50.”’ P. 308, 


Mr. Ireland, perhaps, will be gratified to hear that Mr. 
Examiner Hunt transcribed this unparalleled morceau into 
his Newspaper, verbatim et literatim, a few Sundays back. 








Art. III, Memoir of Richard Roberts Jones, of Aberdaron, 

_ in the County of Caernarvon, in North Wales ; exhibiting a 
remarkable Instance of a ial Power and Cultivation of 
Intellect, 8vo. 50 pp. Portrait. Cadell & Arch. 1822. 


THE extraordinary subject of this very interesting little me- 
moir, is the son of a carpenter, residing in a small sea-port on 
the wildest part of the coast of Wales. His father is in cir- 
cumstances of extreme poverty, and occasionally employs 
himself in fishing, or in voyages from Aberdaron to Liverpool, 
masmall boat. Richard was born in 1780, and, by certain 
constitutional defects, particularly weakness of eye-sight, was 
disqualified from the more robust bodily labour in which the 
situation of his parents made it desirable he should be 
employed. 

t about nine years of age, he was eee sai his 
mother and his younger brother, to read the Bible in Welsh. 
He then pam ts ay acquisition of English, in which how- 
ever he is far from a profictent. The reasons which he assigns 
for the difficulty of this language, is that the orthography is 
onfixed, and that the pronunciation changes every ten ee 
By the aid of a boy in the parish-school, he commenced Latin 
at fifteen; and, though unable to attend this school himself at 
the stated hours, he frequently made use of the books which 
he found in it, daring the absence of the other boys, and thus 
alded largely to his stock of information. About the same 
time he acquired a mode of writing, which though evidently 
seltaught, is particularly legible. 
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When nineteen he purchased a Greek grammar of a Welsh 
t; and, in the following year, accident threw in his way an 
Settee of Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar. The discovery to 
which his initiation into Hebrew led, must be not a little gra- 
tifying to such of our Cambrian friends, as possess pedigrees 
in Chaldee, and can confidently annex their genealogy to the 
Preademite Kings. 


«© Of the ardour with which he engaged in this pursuit, some idea 
may be formed by the following singular anecdote, which is related 
in his own hand-writing : ‘If it had not been the reverse of fortune, 
I would study a little of Hebrew music. A short time before | 
commenced tostudy Hebrew, I dreamed; and saw in my dream 
Johan. Buxtorfius singing Hebrew psalms to the harp; viz. as he 
sang psalms, he played the harp with his hands, and sang with his 
voice. Hestood upon a mound opposite to my father’s house.’ 

* On being asked by a friend, how he could have known the lan- 
guage in which Buxtorf sang, if he had not then commenced the 
study of Hebrew? he replied, that he knew very little of Hebrew 
when the dream occurred to him ; that he sung the twelfth chapter 
of the Psalms, the whole of which Richard repeated by memory ; 
that the person who appeared to him, whoever he was, had a He- 
brew book with points lying near him, and that the harp was a very 
large one, of the ancient Welsh construction.” P. 7. 


Poor Richard’s inaptitude to labour, and the total ignorance 
of the remainder of his family as to the object or the value of 
pursuits so widely differing from their own, brought down 
upon him, very frequently, anger, remonstrances, and blows. 
Having accompanied his father to Liverpool in the year 1804, 
he wandered into a bookseller’s shop. Here the singularity 
of his appearance soon attracted notice, and by a casual bounty 
he was presented with a few books; amongst which were the 
Analecta Graeca Minora, Schurhardii Horologium Hebreum, 
Virgil and Blair's Grave. -The greater part of his library, 
however, was unfortunately lost or damaged by the upsetting 
of his boat in his voyage home. 

Fresh severities awaited his increase of learning ; but it was 
not until his shoulders bore the marks of an iron poker, that he 
determined to quit his paternal hut. Having collected his few 
books, he took the road to Caernarvon, wholly unprovided with 
money. His burden, like Aésop’s, grew lighter as his journey 
lengthened; for board and lodging could only be purchased by 
the disposal of part of his literary stock ; so that when he ar- 
rived at Bangor, he possessed nothing but some fragmentsof a 
Latin and Greek, and a Welsh and Latin dictionary. 
Bishop Cleaver was struck by his appearance ; clothed him, 
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encouraged him in his pursuits, employed him in his garden, 
and presented him with some useful books; among which 
were Schrevelius’s Lexicon, and Robert Stephens’s Greek 
Testament. After about two months he betook himself, with- 
out assigning any reason, to the Isle of Anglesey ; where he re- 
mained about halfa year under the roof of the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, principally employing himself in the study of Greek. 
His departure hence also is involved in some mystery : and the 
cause of it is thus recorded iu his own hand-writing. 


“¢] dreamed at Treffos: and I saw in my dream the head of 
Herod brought into the parlour, and the hair thereof bearing three 
colours mixed, viz. black, red, and the colour of brimstone burn- 
ing; and I heard that the death of Herod was sadly lamented ; 
wherefore his head was received with great veneration and honour. 
And I heard that Herod was beheaded in the battle against the 
Tadaras AdroCpoyes, When fighting against them at the head of one 


of the Roman armies: consequently my welfare was changed at 
Treffos//?” P. 12 


Some French refugees, whom he met in Anglesey, supplied 
him with a grammar: and by some farther assistance from 
them, he not only reads their language, but speaks it with a 


goodaccent. He has since acquired an equal knowledge of 
Italian. : 


From Treffos he repaired again to Liverpool: where his 
appearance is thus described. i 


“ His person and dress at this time were extremely singular: to 
animmense shock of black hair he united a bushy beard of the same. 
colour. His clothing consisted of several coarse and ragged vest- 
ments, the spaces between which were filled with books, surround- 
ing him in successive layers, so that he was literally a walking 
library. These books all occupied their proper stations, being 
placed higher or lower, according as their’sizes suited the confor- 
mation of his body ; so that he was acquainted with the situation of 
each, and could bring it out, when wanted, without difficulty. 
When introduced into a room, he had not the least idea of any 
thing that surrounded him; and when he took his. departure, he 
appeared to have forgotten the entrance. Absorbed in his studies, 
he had continually a book in his hand, to which he frequently re- 
ferred, as if to communicate or receive information, and apparently 
under a conviction, that every person he met with was as much in- 
terested in such studies as himself.—His sight was. imperfect, his 
voice sharp and dissonant ; and, upon the whole, his appearance and 
manners grotesque in the highest degree; yet, under all these dis- 
advantages, there was a gleam in his countenance which marked in- 


telligence, and an unaffected simplicity in his behaviour which con- 
ciliated regard.” P. 13, : 
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. It was necessary however for his support, that he should be 

permanently employed; and as he professed to have been 
brought up a sawyer, he was engaged by a petsoti in that 
trade. When put into the pit, he worked at first with extra. 
ordinary activity; but his efforts by degrees relaxed, till he fell 
breathless and exhausted at fall length on his face, piteous! 
calling for help. Itseems that he had wotked at the full ex. 
tent of his arms length, without being aware of the necessit 
of advancing his feet. When lifted up, he complained bitterly 
of his evil treatment, and of being put under ground. _ Upon 
farther inquiry, it was found that the only sawing to which he 
had been used, was that of the branehes of timber fallen in the 
Welsh woods, 

For the next six months he appears to have been com- 
fortably posted, by some benevolent persons in Liverpool, in 
a situation in which he coald uninterruptedly pursue his stu- 
dies, But his disposition was restless, and packing up his 
books, which were increased by Pagninus’s Thesaurus Lingua 
Sanctw, Erpenius’s Arabic Grammar, and Bythner’s Lyra 
Prophetica, he returned to Aberdaron. His father for a time 
*‘was not so fierce against him ;’ but when his little cash 
was cxhausted, his former barbarous treatment was renewed, 
and he sought refage once more in Liverpool. Here “his 
ambition,” as he says, ‘‘ brought upon him many troubles nd 
offences, almost inextricable and innumerable ;” and in the 
course of these, he was obliged to part with his Hebrew Bible. 
To replace this, and to obtain instruction in Chaldee and Sy- 
riac, he resolved upon a journey to London ; and, accordingly 
in the summer of 1807, deposited his few remaining books in 
the folds of his dress, threw a small package over his 
shoulder, and with a long pole in his hand, round which was 
rolled a map of the roads, set off for the great city on foot. 

But— Quid Rome faciat? He could find no employment, 
nor obtain assistance ‘* by any means whatever.” Sa he made 
his way to Dover, perhaps with the intention of passing to the 
Continent. Fortane however threw him in the way of the 
superintendent of the Dock-yards ; who allowed him break- 
fast, gave him a chest to keep his books in, and paid him 
2s. 4d. a-day for sifting ashes, like a He-Cinderella. 
His earnings enabled him to engage the Rabbi Nathan, 
as his Hebrew master; and he remained no less than three 
yon in a state of happiness and tranquillity, during whick he 

as recorded little more than the following dream, which is 
illustrated by a drawing. , 


** ¢ Before my continual disappointments and troubles in learn 
ing, I dreamed, and saw myself in my dream upon the plain neat 
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the river of Babylon, where I saw the harps of the captives of Israel 
hung upon the willows ; and I saw the willows grown to an exceed- 
ing great height, and the harps were hung upon them in the night 
when being rainy weather.”” P. 18, 


In 1810 he returned to London, and fell into the hands of 
the Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews. Con- 
sidering the liberal protection which this sagacious and salu- 
tarv institution has from time to time afforded to Judah Ca« 
tarevus, Hyam Isaacs, John Myers, Lazarus Leon, Schlussel- 
burg, Josephson, Marinus, and the inimitable Joseph-Samuel- 
Christian. Frederick Frey, we are by no means surprized to 
hear that its kindness toa simple and unfortunate applicant, 
who possessed no recommendation but that of honesty and 
learning, was of short continuance. Mr. Lewis Way perhaps 
ma tel the public why it was converted into ‘* hostility 
and oppression;” insomuch that Richard was “ reduced to 
the utmost distress, and compelled to sell his books, to pre- 
vent his being starved to death.” His beard, his want of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and his broken English, would have formed 
admirable saint-traps for an anniversary meeting; but pro- 
bably Richard had too much single-heartedness, to lend him- 
self as a tool to folly and fanaticism. 

The bounty of the Welsh Bardic Society, enabled him to 
return to Bangor, where he lived for six months with the 
Rev. Richard Davies; and, during that time, ‘‘ copied for 
his patron all the Hebrew words in Littleton’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, and corrected several of the errata in them, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew Lexicon of Sanctes Pagninus, abridged 
by Raphelengius.” Soon after he was placed with a printer 
at Liverpool ; but it was of no avail; he could learn nothing. 
In an Irish lodging-honse he was robbed of Martin’s Chaldee 
Grammar, and several other books, and the remainder were 
thrown through the window into the street. We do not learn 
the offence which he gave his landlady; it might be assert- 
ing the antiquity of the Jews above the Milesians. One of his 
friends withdrew to London ; “‘ consequently” he says, the 
Hebrew words which he had copied from Littleton’s Dic- 
tionary, were stolen from him. ‘To complete his misfortanes 
he was at length obliged to pawn Schrevelius, Erpenius, an 
his Hebrew haa 
_ Since this time he has passed a year or or two at Baghillt, 
in the county of Flint, where in fall accordance with his love 
of Hebrew lore, he learnt to blow a ram's horn, to the great 
annoyance of the neighbourhood ; to this musical acquirement, 


he hes since added a knowledge of the French horn, arid his 
native harp, 
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Liverpool at present is his chiefresidence, where he may be 
seen at times, walking with a book under his arm, without 
money, or speaking to any one. 


“ If any gratuity be offered to him (for he never solicits it), he 
receives it with a degree of hesitation, generally using the words, 
*] am not worthy.’ To any ridicule to which his dress and 
appearance may give rise, he is totally insensible. At one time he 
chose to tie up his hair with a large piece of green ferret, which 
gave him the most ludicrous appearance possible. Some time since, 
one of his friends gave him a light-horseman’s jacket, of blue and 
silver, which he immediately put on, and continued to wear, and 
which, contrasted with his hair and beard, gave him the appear- 
ance of a Jewish warrior, as represented in old prints, and conse- 
quently attracted after him a crowd of children. In his present ap- 
pearance, he strongly resembles some of the Beggars of Rembrandt; 
and if he had lived in the time of that great artist, might have 
afforded a good subject for his immortal pencil; yet there is some 
expression of dignity in his countenance, which is well! marked in 
the excellent portrait of him, given as a frontispiece, and which 
cannot be observed without a feeling of respect.” P, 24. 


He is particularly frugal in his habits, addicted to no vice, 
and temperate in his mode of living, drinking only water with 
the occasional indulgence of milk. His disposition is gentle, 
and his manners civil and respectful. To truth he is scrapu- 
lously adherent ; and in return for kindness, or as a mark of 
good will, he frequently gives, or offers to give, not only his 
books, but even the MSS. which he has compiled with infinite 
labour. 

Bat the most remarkable feature of his mind is, that it em- 
braces the words of the language which he has acquired, more 
as being in themselves the ultimate objects of his study, than 
as keys to information : so that with a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the grammatical construction of every sentence in any 
work which he has been reading, he is nearly ignorant of the 
facts which it contains. 


“ A distinguished member.of the University of Oxford hap- 
pening to call on one of Richard's friends, at a time when Richard 
himself happened to be near at hand, it occurred to his friend, that 
the literary curiosity of the learned visitor might be gratified by 4 
short interview with a character of such a description. Richard was 
accordingly introduced ; and, after the first surprise occasioned 
his appearance had subsided, and some explanations had been given 
as to the nature of his acquirements, he was asked several ques 
tions, both in the French and Italian languages, to which he repli 
with that readiness and simplicity for which he is remarkable. He 
was then asked, whether he understood Latin and Greek ; and hav- 
ing answered in the affirmative, was desired to read a passage !0 
bhomer, Richard accordingly thrust his haad into his bosom, and 
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down to the residence of the great poet, dragged him from 
his depths, and offered him to the visitor to select a ge, who, 
declining @ more intimate acquaintance, desired Richard would 
the book, and read such passage as might first occur to him. 
e accordingly began with some lines in the Iliad with great deli- 
beration and accuracy, commenting on them as he proceeded, with 
many judicious critical remarks, which shewed a thorough know- 
ledge of the language, and surprised the gentleman to whom they 
were addressed. Being then requested to translate what he had 
read, he gave it in such English as he usually employs; slowly and 
cautiously, but with sufficient accuracy to shew that, as far as gram- 
matical construction went, he perfectly understood the sense. The 
following dialogue then took place : 
“Q. Very well, Richard ; you have translated this passage very 
well, Pray have you read the Iliad ? 
“ A, Yes, I have. | 
“ Q. And what do you think of the character of Andromache ? 
“ A, (After a pause) Andro—mache? 
“Q. Yes. What do you think of the character of Andromache ? 
“ A, (After another pause) It is a fight of men *. 
“ Yes, yes; that is certainly the derivation of the name: but 
what do you think of Andromache, the wife of Hector? 
“ A, I know nothing about that.” P. 28. 


Yet as to his method of study, he answers very rationally ; 
as the following dialogue will prove. 


“Q. As you seem to have made no little proficiency in_ lan- 
guages, pray tell me what method you take in acquiring a lan. 
guage? 

“A. It is according to what the nature of the language is. 

“ Q. How would you set about acquiring a modern ree? 

“ A. If it was the Spanish, for instance, | would take a vocabu- 
lary of the language, and examine what words corresponded with 
or resembled the words in any other language, with which I was 
acquainted; as, for instance, the Latin, French, or Italian; and 
those words I would strike out of the vocabulary, leaving only such 
as were the original or peculiar words of the Spanish tongue; and 
then, by the assistance of a grammar, I should soon be able to at- 
taina knowledge of that language.” P. 31. 


His compilations consist of a Hebrew Grammar, a Greek 
and English Lexicon, a Collection of Hebrew Extracts, fol- 
lowed by a Vocabulary in Hebrew and English, and a brief 

lin treatise on the music and accents of the Jews, and a 

xicon in Hebrew, Greek and English, in which he has 
made considerable progress. This last was intended to in- 
clude the Latin and Welsh; but the want of books hitherto 


48 prevented him from interweaving them. We sincerely 
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trust that the little publication, to which we have directed 
the .attention of our readers, will assist in removing the 
poverty against which he has continued to struggle with such 
unbroken perseverance.’ His wants appear to be few; and 
both as a man of desert, and as a singular phenomenon in the 
history of the human mind, he has a claim upon the purses of 
those who have the ability and the inclination to give. The 
»rofits derived from his Memoir, are to be expended in secur. 
ing him a provision; and the following highly respectable 
Committee, in Liverpool, has undertaken to receive subscrip- 
tions, and direct their application. Messrs. W. W. Currie, 
A. Lace, S. Parkes, W. Rathbone, W. S. Roscoe, H, 
Taylor, J. Ashton Yates. It will be no small satisfaction to 
us, if we shall in any way have contributed to the furtherance 
of their benevolent design. 





SSCA TATE 


Arr. IV. A Statistical, Historical, and Political Descrip- 
tion of the “—n of New South Wales, and its dependent 


Settlements in Van Diemen’s Land: with a particular 
Enumeration of the Advantages which these Colonies offer 
for Emigration, and their Su eriority in many Respects 
over those possessed by the Cnited States of America. 
By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of the Colony. 
Syvo. 476pp. 12s. Whittakers. I819. 

Arr. V. Journals of two Expeditions into the Tuterior of 
New Sauth Wales, undertaken by order of the British 
Government in the Years 1817-18. By John Oxley, Sur- 
veyor- General of the Territory, and Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy. With Maps and Views of the Interior, 


or newly covered Country. Ato. 424 pp. 2. Ws 
Murray. 1820. 


Wk by no means feel assured that the majority of our readers, 
if the question were. fairly proposed, could give as accurate 
un account of Port Jackson and Botany Bay, as they possibly 
could of their more notorious classical prototypes, the “ bri 
Gyare,” or the Erythrean islands to which the Great King 
was used to transport rous dvaowacous xadcouévous. With this 
feeling we shall prepare to tell them all the little which wé 
éatbeh es have been able to learn on this subject from the 
hooks now before us, and one or two other authorities wilt 
have come in our way. 

The Spaniards, soon after the commencement of the seve 
teenth century, lay claim to the discovery of the great isla 
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of the southern hemisphere. In the year 1609, Don Pedro 
Fernando de Quiros memorialized the court of Madrid on 
ihe advantages of planting settlements on this new conti- 
nent, as it was at that time supposed to be; and represented 
its probable extent to be not less than that of Europe and 
Asia Minor taken jointly: aconjecture for which it is not 
easy to assign the excellent Don’s reasons, as it is plain that 
be knew no more than a small tract of coast. The maritime 
enterprize of the Dutch, within six years of the first disco- 
very, laid open more than four degrees of latitude on the 
west; and during the remainder of the century large addi- 
tions were made to their information by successive voyagers, 
sw that the country with much justice assumed the name of 
New Holland. It does not appear to have attracted the 
attention of the English till the close of the century, when it 
was twice visited by Captain Dampier: the first time in 
l688, the second by especial commission from William IIT. 
eleven years afterwards. 

The eastern coast was explored by Captain Cook, in the 
year 1770, when that celebrated navigator ascertained, be- 
yond doubt, that New Holland was an island. ‘The profu- 
‘ion of curious plants, which he discovered on a spacious 
let on this coast, indaced him to name it Botany Bay; and 
his return he represented it to government as an advan- 
lageous spot for asettlement. It was not however till 1786, 
that his suggestion attracted the serious attention of the Bri- 
tish ministry, and they then resolved to take possession of 
this part of the island with a particular view to the transpor- 
lation of convicts. ‘Two armed brigs, six transports, and 
three store-ships were accordingly fitted out for this service : 
‘n board them was embarked a force of less than 200 men 
\o guard 564 male and 192 female convicts ; and the command 
of the expedition and of the colony when founded, was in- 
rusted to Captain Arthur Phillip, an active and enterprizing 
ificer. After a voyage of eight months the fleet cast anchor 
ta Botany Bay, on the 20th of January, 1787 ; and so healthy 
tad been the passage, that the number of deaths, including 
‘asualties, amounted only to thirty-two. 

[twas soon perceived that Botany Bay was ill calculated 
for colonial settlement. Its extent is great, but it hus little 

th of water, and moreover is exposed to heavy swells 
from south-easterly winds. A bar, about three miles from its 
noth, is not more than fifteen feet deep ; and the streams of 
resh water on its coast are scanty and impure. About three 
sues and a half to the north a completely land-locked har- 
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bour, of an irregular form, the soundings of which were of 
sufficient depth for ships of the heaviest burden, and its extent 
large enough to contain all the navies in the world, presented 
a far more eligible spot. 

This noble harbour had been named Port Jackson by Cap. 
tain Cook, but it had been viewed only at a distance, and the 
height of the capes and the sinuosities of its channel preclad. 
ed him from accurate examination. An _ inlet, betwee 
five and six miles from the mouth, was selected by Governor 
Phillip for his new capital, and distinguished by the name of 
Sydney Cove. The water drew four fathoms close to shore, 
It had neither rocks nor shallows. Its dimensions were well 
adapted for building, about a quarter of a mile in depth, and 
twice as much in breadth, and a considerable stream of fresh 
water discharged itself at its upper end. 

‘The number of persons who were first landed at this set 
tlement amounted to 1030. The projected town grew with 
speed under their labours ; and the chief difficulties to which 
the colonizers were likely to be exposed, arose from a pos 
sible failure of supplies. ‘The live stock, public and private, 
was by no means sufliciently large to make such fears unrea- 
sonable, in case of any accidental interruption of commuti- 
cation with the mother country. We subjoin a list of its 
a curiosity—2 bulls; 5 cows; 1 horse; 8 mares ; 3 colts; 9 
sheep; 19 goats; 74 pigs; 5 rabbits ; 18 turkies; 29 geese; 
33 ducks; 210 fowls; and out of these the bulls and fou 
cows at an early period were lost in the woods. 

In the summer of 1790 great apprehensions of famine were 
entertained. A ship of war proceeding from England, with 
abundant supplies, had been wrecked in her passage, and! 
large increase to the pepenven had been received by! 
draits of convicts; but after a reduction of the daily rations, 
and an anxiety of some months, these fears were effec 
relieved. In 1792 Governor Phillip departed for Europé 
and the command of the colony was held by commissie 
till the arrival of Governor Hunter, in 1793. Soon after the 
succession of this officer to the command, it was discov 
that the stray cattle had bred largely in the forests, and 
proper management the wild herds furnished hopes of mo# 
abundant supply. The population at the close of 1 
amounted to 3,960 persons ; and the live stock had 
upon the scanty numbers given above in the following P™ 

ortion:—horses and mares 57; horned cattle 227; 
1531; goats 1427; hogs 1869. The mother settlement he 
established several branches, particularly one in Norfolk 
already containing near nine hundred inhabitants ; 
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considerahle town in the interior, which retained its native 
tile Paramatta ; coal had been discovered in profusion to- 
vards Botany Bay ; the granaries were full, and no less than 
419 acres of land had been brought into cultivation. 

In 1799 Lieutenant Flinders ascertained the existence ofa 
strait separating Van Dieman’s land from the main island, 
ad prosecuted his discoveries to the south with great zeal 
aad enterprize. ‘The gradual abandonment of Norfolk Island 
vas already in contemplation, and Van Dieman’s Land ap- 

red to pfesent many allurements for occupation in its stead. 

n 1804 this design was executed. The history of the colony, 
as connected with the case of Governor Bligh, is too generally 
known to need repetition here ; and its domestic annals, thence- 
forward, present little more than the conviction of offenders, 
ad the petty events which in the infancy of a state are exag- 
gerated by their recorders, from the dearth of more important 
incidents, into a disproportionable and somewhat ludicrous 
magnitude. 

Such are the chief facts which we have gleaned from a 
volume published (by Mr. O’Hara we believe) in 1817, and to 
these we shall subjoin a few others, to be found in the Report 
ofa Committee of the House of Commons, printed in 1812. 

By a return made on the first of March, 1810, the district 
of Sydney contained 6158 inhabitants. Paramatta 1807 ; 
Hawkesbury 2389 ; and Neweastle 100: of these 5513 were 
men, 2220 women, and 2721 children ; and about a fifth of 
the whole convicts: to this sum must be added a force of 
1100 military. Dalrymple and Hobart’s Town, in Van Die- 
man’s Land, contained 1321 inhabitants; and in Norfolk 
Island, which subsequently has been abandoned, were 177: 
1,000 acres of land were in cultivation ; 74,000 im pasture. 

live stock amounted to 521 horses, 593 mares, 193 bulls, 
851 cows, 4732 oxen, 33,818 sheep, 1732 goats, 8992 hogs. 
In 1817 the horses and mares were 8072, horned cattle 
4,753, and sheep 170,420. 


Sic fortis Etruria crevit *. 


Mr. Wentworth, as his title page imports, was born in 
New South Wales; and, as he informs us in his preface, re- 
there for about five years, after his arrival at the age 
maturity. He writes very plainly and clearly ; and though 
occasional bursts of patriotism almost call up a smile, we 
‘at assure him that we have at heart a sincere respect for 
the good feeling which prompts them. 


eee 





* The very appropriate ay selected for the colony. 
i 1 
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Sydney, Mr. Wentworth informs us, until the administra. 
tion of Governor Macquarie was built with a total disregard 
to uniformity. It covers a much larger space of ground than 
is proportioned to its population: for, as in ancient Rome, 
the houses, in great part, are insula, standing in extensive 
gardens. ‘This however is a fault, if it be one, which must 
speedily be corrected by the increasing value of land. The 
rents are nearly half as great as in the best situations in Lon- 
don ; and ‘* it is very far from a commodious house,” which 
can be procured unfurnished for £100 a year. 

Paramatta is situated fifteen miles from Sydney by land, 
eighteen by water. For half this distance the river which 
flows into Port Jackson harbour is only navigable for small 
boats. The town, which consists of little more than one 
street, about a mile in length, is built on the side of a small 
stream, flowing into the river. ‘The value of land is 200 per 
cent. less than at Sydney. Windsor, on the confluence of 
the south creek with the river Hawkesbury, about 35 miles 
from Sydney, and Liverpool about 18, on the banks of 
George's River, are both in their infancy. 

The climate, particularly in the inland district, is healthy; 
the mean heat in summer (December, January, and Feb- 
ruary,) does not exceed 80° Fahrenheit at noon, and this is 
tempered by a regular sea breeze from nine in the morning till 
six in the evening, from the N.E. relieved during the night 
by aland breeze, varying from W.S.W. to W. In winler 
the mean temperature at noon is from 55° to 60° and hoar 
frosts and fogs are frequent. 

For the first five or six miles from the coast the land is 
barren and rocky, scarcely producing even stunted under- 
wood. Beyond this girdle, as it were, the soil improves, and 
is profusely covered with gigantic forest trees. ‘This woody 
district stretches for ten miles in depth, and opens upon® 
luxuriant pasture, and an endless variety of hill and dale. 
The plains on the banks of the Hawkesbury River are still 
more fertile, insomuch that a single acre of land has beet 
known to produce in the course of one year fifty bushels 
wheat, and a hundred of maize. ‘These two sorts of grain are 
chiefly cultivated, though barley, oats, and rye are par! 
grown. All vegetables and fruits known in England are™ 
be found here also; though beans, potatoes, currants, g 
berries, and apples in particular, are inferior in q ty 
those of Europe. 

Manulactories of cloths, hats, earthenware, pipes salt, 
candles, and soap, exist to a considerable extent ; and 
all the more obvious mechanical trades have their profess” 
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Wool is rapidly becoming the staple commodity, and has 
wld for three shillings a pound in the English market. The 
sheepholders are directing much attention to the improvement 
of their fleeces ; and in the vear 1816, 8000/. worth of the raw 
material was exported. It is principally to the benefits to 
be derived from this increasing trade, that Mr. Wentworth’s 

Iden dreains are directed. After pointing out the allure- 
nents which the cclony holds forth to the enterprizing arti- 
zan, our Alnaschar proceeds as follows : 


“ The advantages, however, which the colony offers to this class 
ofemigrants, great as they undoubtedly are, when considered in 
an isolated point of view, are absolutely of no weight when placed 
inthe balance of comparison against those which it offers to the 
capitalist, who has the means to embark largely in the breeding of 
finewooled sheep. It may be safely asserted that of ali the various 
opnings which the world at this moment affords for the profitable 
investment of money, there is not one equally inviting as this single 
channel of enterprize offered by the colony.” Wentworth, p. 409. 


“Tt would be useless to prosecute this calculation, since any 
person who may be anxious to ascertain its further results, may 
easily follow it up himself. It will be seen that with the most libe- 
ral allowances for all manner of expences, casualties and deteriora- 
tions, capital invested in this channel will yield the first year an in- 
terest of 131 per cent. besides experiencing itself an increase of 
nearly 24 per cent.; that the second year it will yield an interest 
of nearly 25 per cent. besides experiencing itself a further increase 
of rather more than 374 per cent. ; and that the third year it will 
yield an interest of nearly 37 per cent. besides experiencing itself 
an additional increase of about 421 per cent. or, in other words, 
money sunk in the rearing of sheep in this colony will, besides pay- 
ing an interest of about 754 per cent. in the course of three years, 
rather more than double itself. Here then is a mode of investing 
capital by which the proprietor may insure himself not only aa an- 
nual interest, the ratio of which would augment every year im the 
most astonishing progression, but by which the capital itscif also 
Would experience an advance still more rapid and extraordinary. 
Any person, therefore, who has the means of embarking in this 
speculation, could not fail with common attention to realize a large 
fortune in a few years. His chance of so doing would be still 
greater if he should happen to be acquainted with the management 
of sheep; but this is by no means an indispensable qualification ; 
for such is the fineness of the climate, both in the settlements in 
New Holland and Van Lieman’s Land, that all those precautions 
which are necessary to be observed in this country, in order to 
thelter this animal from the inclemency of the seasons, are there 
quite superfluous: sheds, indeed, are not only useless, but injuri- 
ous; the flocks never do so well as when they are continually ex- 
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posed to the weather. “It is only necessary that the folds should be 
shifted every other day, or if the sheep are kept by night in yards 
to take care that hese are daily swept out. 

«« The extent to which capital might thus be invested is bound, 
less ; since if the breeder did not possess as much land as would 
feed the number of sheep that he might wish to keep, he would 
only have to send his flocks beyond the limits of colonization, and 
retire with them as the tide of population approached. His hur. 
dies, and the rude huts or tents of his shepherds, might always be 
removed with very little difficulty and expence ; and if his and his 
neighbours’ flocks should happen to come into contact, such is the 
immensity of the wilderness which would lie before him, that he 
might exclaim in the language of Abram to Lot: * Let there beno 
strife I pray thee between me and thee, and between my herdsma 
and thy herdsmen; for we be brethren, Is not the whole land before 
us ? Separate thyself pray thee from me. If thou wilt take the let 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.’ Such, should any of these dis 


putes occur, might always be their amicable termination.” Went. 
worth, p. 415. 


Respecting the state of the convicts very little information 
is to be derived from Mr. Wentworth. He is a political eco- 
nomist, and disserts upon the necessity of a free trade anda J 
house of assembly in preference to other matters. Besides 
this, perhaps, a native of New South Wales may entertains 
very pardonable reluctance to enter into close details about 
these his naturalized compatriots. There is little charm to 
him iu the recollection of the infame asylum, and he is 8 
happy as my Lord Duberly in forgetting his genealogy. 


Majorum primus quisquis fuit ille tuorum 
Aut pastor fuit, aut-——illud quod dicere nolo. 


Van Dieman’s land, as we learn from others, has for seve 
ral years been infested by a banditti of runaway convicts, 
under the name of bush-rangers, 'Their atrocities called fort 
the strong arm of martial law in 1817, and several of the 
ringleaders were hunted down and executed. The regi 
of crimes in the courts at Sydney, as may be expected in4 


ok deer so largely composed of the sweepings of the Bag: 
ish hulks, is most appalling. 


* Tt appears that during the year 1817, out of the ninety-t¥? 
persons who were tried for various offences, which it will be s 
were for the most part of a heinous nature, no fewer than sevetly 
three were convicted, fifteen capitally, four of whom were exec 
ed, the remaining eleven had their sentences commuted into tram 
portation to the Coal River for life; that there were six others o 
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ginally sentenced to the same punishment; that there were five 
transported for fourteen years, ten for seven years, and that the re- 
maining thirty-seven were either transported for terms under seven 
years, or were punished by solitary confinement.” Wentworth, p. 
230. 


The criminal court, if five members of it concur in the 
verdict, has the power of inflicting capital punishment with 
the consent of the governor. Banishment to the Coal River 
for life, or various periods, is the next severe infliction of 
law, and much dreaded by the convicts. They work in irons 
at this depot during the whole of the day. In the year 1800 
two men were condemned to death for robbery: they were 
taken to the place of execution with their coflins, and the 
ropes were already adjgsted, when the provost marshal most 
unexpectedly produced their pardons. One of them was 
sensibly moved ; the other bitterly lamented this extension of 
mercy, observing that he could never hope to be so well pre- 
pared for death again. 

The convicts selected from the hulks for transportation 
are males under fifty, and females under forty-five years of 
age. A contract is made for their passage, but clothing and 
provisions during the voyage, and for nine months afterwards, 
are furnished from the Victualling Board. The owner of the 
vessel provides a surgeon (of whose duties we shall have oc- 
casion to say a few words presently), who receives a gratuity of 
lds. 6d. for every convict landed in New South Wales. Such is 
the present excellent arrangement in point of accommodation, 
that from 1801 to 1810, out of 2398 embarked, 52 only have 
died on the passage, being 1 in 46. Between 1795 and LSOL, 
the mortality was most distressing: 385 died out of 8833, — 
being nearly Lin 10. On their arrival in the colony, the arti- 
ficers are chiefly reserved for the service of government; and 
the remainder, with a few exceptions, are distributed among 
the settlers, as servants and labourers. ‘Those in the service 
of government are divided into gangs, and work from six in 
the morning till three in the afternoon ; having the rest of the 
day at their own disposal, and being fed, clothed, and, for the 
most part, lodged at the public expense. The settlers, an 
like manner, provide for those assigned to them. At the ex- 
piration of his period of punishment, every convict is at liberty 
return to England; or, if he chooses to settle, he has a grant 
of forty acres of land, tools, stock, and eighteen months’ pro- 
Visions. No difficulty exists among the men in working their 
passage homeward ; but, unhappily, the women, even if they 

Ye relinquished their former habits, are frequently com- 
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pelled to resort to prostitution, or to submit to hopeless ba. 
pishment. 

Mr. Thomas Reid having made two voyages to New South 
Wals, as surgeon to a convict ship, has put together a history 
of the transactions which occurred during each of them. In the 
first, while he belonged toa male ship, there is little worthy of 
remark ; unless that nothing can be worse regulated than the 
internal discipline of the vessel, as far as the master is con- 
cerned. He has vo power of punishing the sailors, who 
consequently are daily guilty of gross acts of insubordina. 
tion : and the soldiers are avowedly independent of him. The 
seeds of misrule thus early sown, are largely encouraged in 
growth by an overabundant allowance of spirits ; and, on Mr. 
Reid’s representation, we are not a little surprised how any 
ship escapes a mutiny of the crew, ov, an insurrection of the 
convicts. 

Mr. Reid’s second engagement was with a female transport 
ship. ‘The majority of the wretched women conveyed init, 
had been under the care of Mrs. Fry, in Newgate; and not- 
withstanding the instructions of the Lady’s Committee, and the 
personal vigilance of Mr. Reid, (who kept watch under arms 
for forty nights in the prison, to prevent illicit intercourse with 
the sailors, and ran some risque, in consequence, of a dismem- 
berment similar to that of Orpheus), we cannot discover the 
strong symptoms of penitence and amendment which, by se- 
parating his facts from his reasonings, this gentleman would 
persuade us were manifested under his regulation. His object, 
no doubt, was to do good; but like a great many other benevo- 
lent persons he miscalculated his powers, and mistook his 
course. He believes, however, that he fully succeeded; 
and he has published at some length the sermons which he 
delivered on the passage, as guide-posts to all future surgeons. 
He could not have given a stronger proof of the necessity of 
a chaplain. 

With the natives, for many years after the foundation of 
the colony, but little intercourse was obtained. They are @ 
savage race, without fixed residence; and subsist chiefly 
on hunting and fishing. They have neither houses nor clothing, 
aud are entirely unacquainted with agriculture. Their & 
noes, their implements of war, and of the chace, are of the 
rudest contrivance and workmanship. ‘heir colour is a dat 
chocolate, and their features of the negro cast: but their 
hair, unless in Van Dieman’s Land, is not woolly. ‘The di* 
position manifested by them at first, was very far from bets 
friendly ; and even after thirty years’ intercourse, Mr. Weat 
worth observes, they have never been prevailed upon to pe& 
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tise one of the arts of civilizetlife. A school has been found- 
ed by Governor Macquarie, for the education of their children; 
and we rejoice to state that, by the last accounts, eigliteen 
students had already been placed there voluntarily, by their 
parents. Mr. Wentworth gives the following extract from 
the Sydney Gazette of January 4, 1817. 


« «On Saturday last, the 28th ult., the town of Paramatta ex- 
hibited a novel and very interesting spectacle, by the assembling 
of the native tribes there, pursuant to the governor's gracious invi- 
tation, At ten in the morning the market place was thrown open, 
and some gentlemen who were appointed on the occasion, took the 
management of the ceremonials, The natives having seated them- 
selves on the ground in a large circle, the chiefs were placed on 
chairs a little advanced in froat, and to the right of their respective 
tribes. In the centre of the circle thus formed, were placed large 
tables groaning under the weight of roast beef, potatoes, bread, &c. 
and a Jarge cask of grog lent its exhilarating aid to promote the 
general festivity and good humour which so conspicuously shone 
through the sable visages of this delighted congress. The governor, 
attended by all the members of the native institution, and by seve- 
ral of the magistrates and gentlemen in the neighbourhood, pro- 
ceeded at half past ten to the meeting, and having entered the cir- 
cle, passed round the whole of them, inquiring after, and making 
himself acquainted with the several tribes, their respective leaders 
and residences. His Excellency then assembled the chiefs by them- 
selves, and confirmed them in the ranks of chieftains, to which their 
own tribes had exalted them, and conferred upon them badges of 
distinction ; whereon were engraved their names as chiefs, and 
those of their tribes. He afterwards conferred badges of merit on 
some individuals, in acknowledgment of their steady and loyal con- 
duct in the assistance they rendered the military party, when latel 
sent out in pursuit of the refractory natives to the west and sout 
of the Nepean river. By the time this ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Macquarie arrived, and the children belonging to, and under the 
care of the native institution, fifteen in number, preceded by their 
teacher, entered the circle, and walked round it; the children ap- 
pearing very clean, well clothed and happy. The chiefs were then 
again called together to observe the examination of the children as 
to their progress in learning and the civilized habits of life. Several 
of the little ones read; and it was grateful to the bosom of sensibi- 
lity to trace the degrees of pleasure which the chiefs manifested 
on this occasion. Some clapped the children on the head ; and one 
in particular turning round towards the governor with extraordinary 
emotion, exclaimed, ‘ Governor, that will make a good settler,— 
that's my Pickaninny!’ (meaning his child.) And some of the fe- 
males were observed to shed tears of sympathetic affection, at see- 
ing the infant and helpless offspring of their deceased friends, so 
happily sheltered and protected by British benevolence. The exa- 
minations being finished, the children returned to the institution, 
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under the guidance of their venerable tutor ; whose assiduity and 
attention to them, merit every commendation. 

«The feasting then commenced, and the Governor retired 
amidst the long and reiterated acclamations and shouts of his sable 
and grateful congress, The number of the visitants, (exclusive of 
the fifteen children) amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
nine, viz. one hundred and five men, fifty-three women, and 
twenty-one children. It is worthy of observation that three of 
the latter mentioned number of children, (and the son of the 
memorable Bemni-long, was one of them) were placed in the 
native institution, immediately after the breaking up of the con: 
gress, on Saturday last, making the number of children now in that 
establishment, altogether eighteen; and we may reasonably trust, 
that in a few years this benevolent institution will amply reward the 
hopes and expectations of its liberal patrons and supporters, and 
answer the grand object intended, by providing a seminary for the 
helpless offspring of the natives of this country, and opening the 


path to their future civilization and improvement.’ ’? Wentworth, 
P, 19. 


Nature seems to have delighted in ‘‘ quaint antics,” while 
producing life in thiscountry. The peculiarities of the kan- 
garoo, the opossum, the flying mouse, and the sloth, are well 
known, The ornithoringos paradoxos is not the only animal 
which unites in itself the characteristics of many others. We 
read of parrots with the heads of sea-gulls and the wings and 
tails of hawks, and skates with the heads of sharks. The 
emu has two feathers growing out of each quill; and its side 
bone, which resembles roast beef, is sufficient for the dinner 
of five hungry hunters. The plumage of the birds in general 
is most splendid and brilliant, but they are without song. 
Crows do not talk their customary European croak. Trees 
are found bearing three different kinds of leaves at once. Pork 
is obtained from animals something between pigs and tura- 
spits; and there are few quadrupeds which do not possess 
the useful appendage of a false belly. 

We come now to Mr. Oxley’s journals. In the direction of 
the coast of New South Wales, and distant from it about vi 
miles, is a vast mountain range, the Blue Mountains, whi 
seemed to present an impenetrable barrier against entrance 
into the interior. The first attempts to cross them were inva 
riably attended with disappointment: but ‘the partial and m 
creasing success which crowned the efforts of some later adven- 
turers, created a strong hope of the ultimate practicability of a 
passage, and stimulated the enterprize of individuals. The 
smiling country which they already enjoyed became stale an 
wearisome, while they knew that there was something heyotte 
not yet attained, though perhaps within their power ; and, like 
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the Abyssinian Prince, each was discontented with his ha 
valley till he burst the bars of nature which enclosed it. In the 
year 1813, Messrs. Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland, after 
suffering many hardships among the defiles, descended a ha- 
zardous precipice, which has since received the name of Mount 
York, and proceeded about ten miles over an open country, 
broken into steep hills. ‘They returned to Sydney after a month’s 
absence ; and their accounts induced Governor Macquarie to 
prosecute their discoveries still farther, Mr, Evans, the de- 
puty surveyor, having penetrated to the extremity of the 
first explorers route, proceeded in a westerly direction overa — 
mountainous country (Clarence Hilly Range), and traced the 
rich and clear banks of ariver(the Macquarie), abounding in 
fish. His journey extended nearly 100 miles, and in the 
whole course of it, which lasted about six weeks, he saw no 
more than six natives, two women and four children. A road 
has since been constructed over these mountains, passable for 
loaded carriages ; and the Governor himself, with his lady 
and suite, have tracked the whole of Mr. Evans’s route; and 
fixed upon the site of a new town, Bathurst. 

In these excursions, a river, to which the name of Lach- 
lan had been given, attracted much notice. As it flowed to 
the south west, it was hoped that it might empty itself into 
the sea, somewhere on the coast in that direction ; and an ex- 
pedition of sufficient magnitude, under the command of Mr. 
Oxley, was directed to explore its course, and note the ge- 
neral features of the country through which it passed. Thir- 
teen persons were engaged in it; among whom’ were Mr. 
Evans, whom we have just mentioned, as second in command, 
two botanists, and a mineralogist. 

The Lachlan abounds in fish. 


“ One man in Jess than an hour caught eighteen large fish, one 
of which was a curiosity from its immense size, and the beauty of 
its colours. In shape and general form it most resembled a cod, 
but was speckled over with brown, blue, and yellow spots, like a 
leopard’s skin ; its gills and belly a clear white, the tail ahd fins a 
dark brown. It weighed entire seventy pounds, and without the en- 
trails sixty-six pounds : it is somewhat singular that in none of these 
fish is any thing found in the stomach, except occasionally a shrimp 
ortwo. ‘The dimensions of this fish were as follow : 

Feet. Inches. 


Length from the nose to the tail vif 5 
Circumference round the shoulders 2 6 
Fin to fin over the back ‘ . ° l 5 
Circumference near the anus . , ] 9 
Breadth of the tail " . ‘ 1 1} 
Circumference of the mouth opened ! 6 
Depth of the swallow ‘ . ; 1 foot. 
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Most of the other fish taken this evening weighed from fifteen to 
thirty pounds each, and were of the same kind as the above,” 
Oxley, P. 24. 


The country through which they passed rapidly descended, 
and to the west and north west the river was lost in marshes, 
Taking a south-westerly direction, the travellers proceeded 
with great difficulty over a barren country, till they regained 
the course of the stream, which bent again to the west, and 
was linally dissipated in vast lagoons and morasses. It was 
demonstrated, without doubt, that no river deriving its waters 
from the eastern coast, could fall into the sea between Cape 
Otway and Spencer's Gulph, and that the country “ south of 
the parallel of 34°, and west of the meridian, 147° 30” E, 
was uninhabitable.” 

Considerable hardships were endured in the course of this 
descent: on one occasion no water was to be obtained for six- 
and-thirty hours: on another, hunger compelled them to kill 
a large native dog, which hunger also made them pronounce 
to be true, good, natural mutton. Another dog which was 
killed, but not for the table, occasioned the following singular 
exhibition of instinctive attachment. 


‘“* About a week ago we killed a native dog, and threw his body 
ona small bush: in returning past the same spot to day, we found 
the body removed three or four yards from the bush, and the fe- 
male in a dying state lying close beside it ; she had apparently been 
there from the day the dog was killed, being so weakened and ema- 
ciated as to be unable to move on our approach. It was deemed 
mercy to despatch her.””, Oxley, P. 110. 


The Lachlan having thus terminated, it was useless to pur- 
sue a farther westerly course, and as his supplies were fast 
failing, Mr. Oxley resolved to return up that part of its banks 
which he bad quitted in hisdescent. Following these banks, 
he ascertained that in its several windings, from its source to 
its discharge in the lagoons—a space which he calculates at 
not less than 1200 miles—it does not receive a single tributary 
stream. The country through which it runs is of so singular 
a nature, that during fifty miles, no stones or pebbles were 
seen, excepting two; each of which was taken out of the 
maw of an ema. 

‘Two native burial places were discovered on the return. 
The first pres: nted a raised mound of earth, under which 
were some ashes; but there was no decisive proof whether 
they were from wood or bones. A semicircular trench was 
dug round one side of the tumulus, “ as if for seats for per 
sons in attendance.” The second was much more decided 
character. 
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« Almost directly under the hill near our halting-place, we saw 
atumulus, which was apparently of recent construction (within a 
year at most). It would seem that some person of consideration 
among the natives had been buried in it, from the exterior marks of 
a form which had certainly been observed in the construction of the 
tomb and surrounding seats. The form of the whole was semicir- 
cular. Three rows of seats occupied one half, the grave and an 
outer row of seats the other; the seats formed segments of circles 
of fifty, forty-five, and forty feet each, and were formed by the 
soil being trenched up from between them. The centre part of the 
grave was about five feet high, and about nine long, forming an ob. 
long pointed cone.”” Oxley, p. 138. 


“On removing the soil from one end of the tumulus, and about 
two feet beneath the solid surface of the ground, we came to three 
or four layers of wood, lying across the grave, serving as an arch 
to bear the weight of the earthy cone or tomb above. On remov- 
ing one end of those layers, sheet after sheet of dry bark was taken 
out, then dry grass and leaves in a perfect state of preservation, 
the wet or damp having apparently never penetrated even to the 
first covering of wood. We were obliged to suspend our operation 
for the night, as the corpse became extremely offensive to the smell, 
resolving to remove on the morrow all the earth from the top of 
the grave, and expose it for some time to the external air before 
we searched farther. 

“ July 30.—Employed in preparing dead cypress-trees for the 
timber of the raft. ‘The rain continued throughout the day with- 
out intermission, and prevented us from making much progress 
with it. This morning we removed all the earth from the tomb 
and yrave, and found the body deposited about four feet deep in an 
oval grave, four feet long, and from eighteen inches to two feet 
wide. ‘The feet were bent quite up to the head, the arms having 
been placed between the thighs. ‘Ihe face was downwards, the 
body being placed east and west, the head to the east. 

“ It had been very carefully wrapped in a great number of opos- 
sum skins, the head bound round-with the net usually worn by the 
natives, and also the girdle ; it appeared after being enclosed in 
those skins, to have been placed in a larger net, and then deposited 
in the manner before mentioned. The bones and head showed that 
they were the remains of a powerful tall man. ‘The hair on the 
head was perfect, being long and black ; the under part of the body 
was not totally decayed, giving us reason to think that he could not 
have been interred above six or eight months. Judging from his 
hair and teeth, he might have been between thirty and forty years 
of age; to the west and north of the grave were two cypress trees, 
distant between fifty and sixty feet ; the sides towards the tomb 
were barked, and curious characters deeply cut upon them, in a 
manner which, considering the tools they possess, must have been 
4 work of great labour and time.’’ Oxley, p. 39. 
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It was plain that the Macquarie river had never joined the 
Lachlan: and Mr. Oxley directed his return to the north in 
hopes of falling in with the first of these streams. The face 
of the country which he now entered was luxuriant; and he 
at last came upon the banks of the expected waters, now 
flowing in a northerly direction (lat. 32° 32’ 45! S. long. 148° 
52’ E.) as a river of the first magnitude. Numberless streams 
as he advanced upwards towards home fell into it, and low 
grassy hills and fine vallies, were in the neighbourhood of its 
banks. 

The travellers returned to Bathurst, after four months’ ab- 
sence, without a single casualty. The magnitude of the river 
Macquarie, determined the Governor to fit out a second ex- 

edition, under the same direction, to determine its course, 

jontrary to expectation, this river also was found gradually 
to decrease in depth and to disperse itself, though still run- 
ning with equal rapidity as when confined within its banks, in 
a shoal of midland waters, which as far as the eye could reach 
were boundless. The edge of these waters on the south 
west side of the river could not be gained, owing to a mo- 
rass ; and an attempt on the north-east was equally frustrated 
by the impassable nature of the country. Mr. Oxley accord- 
ingly determined to gain the coast by a route directly east. 
He passed many streams flowing northward, and a range of 
lofty mountains ; from which he followed the course of a con- 
siderable river issuing on the eastern coast, in long. 31° 25! 
45’. The inlet at which it emptied itself was named Port 
Macquarie ; and the river The Hastings. 

The route to Sydney along the coast presented most trying 
difficulties ; and the travellers were, probably, indebted for 
their preservation to the discovery of a small, crazy boat, the 
remains of an European wreck ; which was fitted up so as to 
be sea-worthy, and carried on the shoulders of the party fora 
distance of more than 90 miles. 

The few natives encountered, were distinguished for the 
“— part by their treachery and ferocity. On the banks of 
a lake— 


“ One of the men, William Blake, had entered the brushes about 
a hundred yards from the rest of the people on the north side, with 
the design of cutting a cabbage palm: he had cut one about half 
through, when he received a spear through his back, the point of it 
sticking against his breast bone. On turning his head round to see 
from whence he was attacked, he received another, which p 
several inches through the lower part of his body: he let fall the 
axe with which he was cutting, and which was instantly seized by 
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anative, the only one he saw; and it was probably the tempta- 
tion of the axe that was the principal incitement to the attack.’ 
Oxley, p. 342. 


And again, notwithstanding an appearance of previous 
friendly intercourse, on another occasion— 


“Dr, Harris and Mr, Evans had gone to bathe near the point, and 
withinone hundred and “ yards of the tent. Mr.Evans had already 
bathed and had began to dress himself, when four natives, whom we 
recognised as being among those whom we had treated so kindly 

esterday, made their appearance with their spears in their hands, . 
inthe attitude of throwing them from the cliffs above. There was 
scarcely time to parley with them, when a spear was thrown at Mr. 
Evans, Dr. Harris having leapedown the rock into the sea, and 
escaped to the tent under itsshelter. The spear fortunately missed 
Mr. Evans, and he likewise escaped with the loss of his clothes, by 
following the doctor’s example. On the alarm being given they were 
pursued, but they had disappeared among the brush on the hill. 
This instance of their treachery redoubled our circumspection, and 
our situation here being favourable for their attacks, I determined 
to pass over the brow of the hill with the horses—a road which, 
from its extreme steepness, I had been willing to avoid by waiting 
for the tide ; and orders were given to collect the horses and pro- 
ceed on our route. Whilst this was doing, and I was sitting in the 
tent with Dr. Harris and Mr. Evans, writing this Journal, a shower 
of spears from the height above was thrown at the tent, one of 
which passed directly over my shoulder, and entered the ground at 
my feet: the others lodged around the tent, and among the people 
who were getting ready the baggage, but providentially without 
doing any harm.”” P. 348. 


Much is yet to be done for this extraordinary, and, in many 
respects, highly promising country. Hitherto our discoveries 
lead to a belief that the belt of coast only is habitable, and 
that the Mediterranean district is a vast crater of waters. The 
northern coast, and still more that to the west, are so indis- 
tinctly known that it would be hazardous to decide upon their 
natures. But we trust that the spirit of enterprize, which Mr. 
Oxley’s volume sufficiently manifests to be awakened, is not 
likely to be allowed to bs ot and that every futare year 
will increase our stock of information from this most interest- 
ing colony*. 





* By the last advices from New Holland, the entire number of inhabitants in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land amounted, in March 1821, to 34,686. 
Of original freemen, out of these, there are not above 3000; and the convicts, 

ex-convicts, who complete the number (exclusive of the civil and military 
establishments), are divided in nearly equal proportions, Up to the close of 1819, 
the proportion of voluntary settlers to convicts was less than 1 to 10. Between 
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Art. VI. Sermons and Charges by the Right Rev. John 
Hough, D.D. President of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in the Reign of James I., and successively Bishop 
of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, and Worcester. With 
an Appendix. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life, 
By William Russell, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Svo. pp. 346. Rivingtons. 


Tue author of the volume now before us, has been hitherto 
chiefly known by his public conduct on one memorable ocea- 
sion. With that single exception, his life seems to have been 
as private as the due discharge of his official duties will per- 
mit: and history, though it has not failed to record with me- 
rited commendation the firm and spirited resistance made to 
arbitrary power by the President of Magdalen College, has 
found nothing further to relate of him, but that he was de- 
servedly raised to the episcopal dignity; and that, during a 
life protracted far heyond the common age of man; he filled 
his exalted station without reproach, and conciliated the es- 
teem and reverence of all who lived within the influence of 
his authority and his virtues. 

His character perhaps was never better drawn than by the 
electors of his College ; who when they chose him to be their 
president, described him in their Registers, as ‘a gentle- 
man of liberality and firmness; who by the simplicity and 
purity of his moral character, by the mildness of his dispo- 
sition, and the happy temperament of his virtues, and many 
good qualities, nen if every one reason to expect that he 
would be a distinguished ornament to the college and the 
whole university.” His subsequent conduct proved, that his 
college associates were not mistaken in their opinion. In the 
critical situation in which they were placed by the tyrannical 
interference of their sovereign, they found him possessed 
that happy mixture of vigour and discretion which enabled 
him to stand up in defence of his own rights and theirs, with- 
out giving their offended and vindictive monarch any just 
plea to urge against them. | 
The whole deportment, indeed, of Dr. Hough, throughout 





November 1819 and March 1821, the proportion of these classes which arrived 
wasas!ito3, 340,000 acres of land have been granted to settlers. The vam 
ber of horses was 3,500 ; horned cattle, 42,000; sheep, 420,000. In Hobart's 
‘Town, about 65,000 acres weie in occupation; there wére 280 ‘horses, 18,000 
horned cattle, 127,000 sheep. At Port Dalrymple, 25,000 acres, 85 horses, 
5,400 horned cattle, 44,300 sheep. 
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this important contest, was worthy of the approbation with 
which it has been regarded. 


« It was not,”’ says the editor of this posthumous volume, “a , 
factious spirit, or a lawless desire of insubordination, which gave ~* 
birth to his opposition to the King’s pleasure. His whole language 
and demeanour were that of a man well trained in the best princi- 

es of allegiance to his sovereign, submission to the laws, and a 

tiful regard to the constituted authorities. Yet he spoke and 
acted as a freeman of England, whose rights are established by law, 
and are secured against any encroachments upon private property» 
by barriers which no power on earth may break down with im. 


punity.” 
When, in happier times, Dr. Hough was advanced to higher 
stations in the church, his liberality was actively and conti- 
pually displayed. He expended considerable sums of money 
in restoring the palace at Eccleshall, while he held the bi- 
shopric of Lichfield and Coventry ; and when he was removed 
to the see of Worcester, he greatly improved the domains at 
Hastlebury, and rebuilt the larger portion of the palace at 
Worcester. ‘These benefactions justly entitle him to the 
thanks of his successors: and his liberal contributions to 
public and private charities prove, that he was not less ready 
to relieve the wants of others, than to provide for the com- 
forts and conveniences of those who were to follow him in his 
preferments. ‘The following anecdote which has been pre- 
served by Dr. Nash, the historian of Worcestershire, is a 
pleasing instance of the simplicity as well as munificence of 
the good Bishop’s character. When he was applied to by 
the managers of one of the county institutions for pecuniary 
aid, he proposed to give 500/.; the steward made some he- 
sitation about the means of procuring so large asum, which 
the Bishop charitably construed into a doubt of its not being 
enough, and immediately doubled it. It is for his moral ex- 
cies and genuine piety, and for the constellation of vir- 
tues that raised him above other men, that Bishop Hough, in 
the opinion of his biographer, claims our admiration. These 
however, he adds— 


“ Brilliant as they are, they do not throw into the shade his 
eminent intellectual qualities, or the ornaments of his well culti- 
vated mind. He possessed not perhaps the powerful talent and 
energy which have characteriged many more recent supporters of 
of our church, f te april governors; but his faculties 
were of the highest offer, and his extant compositions lead us to 
regret that his modest and opreens disposition allowed him to 
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acquiesce in that limited exertion of them, which was n 
only for the quiet path of his profession.” P. xiii. 2 is 
The volume before us does not perhaps entirely justify this 
panegyric upon the literary ability of the good ‘prelate, bat it 
fords abundant proof that he was a sensible, clear-headed 
man, and his style is in perfect harmony with the unassuming 
simplicity of his character. He addresses himself at once to 
the understanding of his hearers ; he brings his subject plainly 
before them, and seems desirous of nothing more than that 
they should perceive his meaning. He never travels out of 
his road to seek for ornament, and his thoughts are seldom 
clothed in the language of metaphor; yet there is nothing 
dry or tedious in his mode of composition, nor is it deficient 
in that modest dignity which peculiarly becomes the Christian 
prelate. Those who wish to be admitted to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the mind and feelings of Bishop Hoa 
than his biographers can afford them, will not, we think, be 
disappointed by the contents of the present volume ; they will 
be interested in the insight which it furnishes into the author's 
views of professional duty, and his sentiments on the one 
great — of controversy, which then called forth the talents 
of the clergy; and they will close it with a conviction, that 
he has been rightly described as a virtuous and amiable man; 
and that it bears many traces of that firmness of purpose and 
decision of character which, in the most trying period of his 
life, displayed itself with so much credit to himself, and even- 
tual advantage to his country. But if any conceive that, in 
this work, they will obtain a valuable addition to their theo- 
logical library, we fear that the contents of the volume will 
scarcely satisfy their expectations. It is not enriched by cri- 
tical illustrations of the Sacred Text, or by a careful discussion 
of important and controverted doctrines. It is, in truth, ra- 
ther singularly deficient in all such respects. In the four 
Charges, if we except some spirited remarks on the genius 
of popery and the conduct of its adherents ; there is scarcely 
an allusion to any peculiar feature of the times, or to circum- 
stances which may have interested the feelings or affected the 
situation and welfare of the clergy. And, if we obtain from 
this pe of the volume little information respecting the tem- 
pora state of the church ; we find still less in the sermons 
illustrate the views taken by the clergy of that period of het 
doctrines. They are sound, practical exhortations to holiness 
of life and Christian charity, but they are no more. 
merit is this, that they teach sobriety, righteousness, and god- 
liness, in aclear, simple, and affectionate manner: but it can- 
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not be denied that this teaching would, at least in the present 
, have been considered as more eflicavious, had the great 
thi leading doctrines of the Gospel been more frequently referred 
. to as the only true motives to Christian obedience, __ ~ 


te We have not now for the first time to state our opinions on 
led this subject. We are no advocates for that eternal harping on 
ng some few strings of controversy which forms the characteristic 
beg feature of one school of modern divinity: nor shall we hesi- 
val tate to admit, that a discourse may be both good and reason- 
¥ able which studiously avoids every mere doctrinal discussion. 
wd But we maintain, that a vein of Christian faith and feeling 
- should run clearly and brightly through every moral exhorta- 
ung ti. delivered from the pulpit, and mark it out distinctly as 
os the pastoral advice of a shepherd of the flock of Christ. ‘The 
om preacher, in his anxiety to inculcate temperance and righte- 
a ousness, should not forget that it is the grace of God in. the 
ms Gospel which has. appeared effectually to teach us these and 
: ‘I all other virtues. He is put in charge with that Gospel, and 
bi: as apreacher of the righteousness it inculcates, lie is to keep 
wv the Gospel before him, and to refer his readers to its pages 
be and its revelations, not only for the duties they are to dis- 


that charge, but for the principles also on which they are to: per- 

form them. We confess that we lack something of this in the 

volume before us. ‘There is certainly nothing in it which 

“hi would for a moment lead us to imagine, that the Bishop de- 

. iguedly avoided any doctrine; or that, had he thought him- 
se 


7. called upon so to do, he would have felt the least diffi- 
thy culty in delivering an orthodox opinion on any one of the 
will articles of our art But the volume would have been 

: more interesting, and its publication in the present day far 
e more useful, had its references to such topics been more fre- 
quent and more determinate ; and it had afforded us the same 


f phragm of judging of the Bishop's abilities as a doctri- 
nal expositor, which it now gives of estimating his powers 


yr of stating plainly, and recommending forcibly the leading 
cay points of Christian duty. | 

the But, though the contents of this volume may not perha 
be calculated greatly to add to the theological treasures of t 
a Church of England, at least there is nothing in them which 


J can detract from the respect with which the memory of the ve- 

: nerable author will ever be regarded. And the particular ob- 

ject of the publication, as stated by the Editor, is of itself 

heir sufficient to silence éur objections, even if we were more dis- 

posed than we really, are, to question its expediency upon ge- 

neral grounds. It is intended to assist the family of a near 
relative of the prelate. Aa 

Ck 
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To such a design we cannot bat wish the most complete 
success. And if that desire which the inquisitive mind wij 
naturally feel to examine any production of such a man as 
Bishop Hough, be not suflicient to procure a ready sale for 
the volume; the zealous members of our protestant esta. 
blishments are too feelingly alive to the claims of the deceased 
author on their gratitude, not readily to avail themselves of s 
easy a method of discharging some portion of the debt which 
his liberality to the church, and his disinterested devotion tober 
welfare has accumulated upon them. The Editor antici 
a more serious objection to the appearance of this rola 
than any which fastidious criticism might suggest from a re- 
view of its contents. It has been asserted in the life of the 
Bishop, by Mr. Wilmot, and repeated in the valuable biogra- 
phical dictionary of Mr. Chalmers, that he left a strict charge 
that no sermons should be published from his manuscripts 
after his death. If the fact were really so, it might perhaps 
be made a question, whether even the circumstance above. 
mentioned could justify an infringement of so solemn an 
injunction. We are, however assured by the Editor, that 
no mention of any such desire is made in his will; where 
it is certainly most probable that a positive charge would 
have been inserted, had his antipathy to the appear 
ance of his writings in print been as great as has been 
represented. And, though it is admitted that he was reloe 
tant to appear before the world as a public writer, still, if no 

ositive restraint was laid by him upon those into whose hands 
Cis manuscripts were to fall, the peculiar circumstances which 
have urged the publication of this volume, will be allowed by 
candid minds fully to justify its appearance: and, we think, 
that the Editor may be assured, that, if nothing has been done 
by the remaining relatives of the Bishop contrary to the will 
of their ancestor, his memory certainly will not be injured by 
this record of his ministerial and episcopal labours. It should 
however be remembered, that the good Bishop was not bim- 
self solicitous of literary fame; and that the sermons and 
charges which this volume contains, were not composed with 
a view to publication, or revised with that care which in such 
a case he would probably have bestowed upon them. Thw 
considered, though they may not perhaps be valued as the 
efforts of extraordinary genius, or consummate learning ; thet 
will, we think, be admired as the effusions of an honest and 
good heart : and the unaffected ease ané simplicity which a 
the characteristics of the Bishop's style, will recommend 
exhortations and his precepts to all of congenial dispositions 

In the specimens which we shall now proceed to select d 
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the Bishop's language and reasoning, we shall be chiefly 
aetuated by a desire of representing his views of that great 
question which was then so fiercely agitated, and in the con- 

vences of which be was himself so deeply involved. But 
we shall also lay before our readers a passage or two from his 
practical sermons, which will shew how he treated those 
more common and less exciting topics, which will, of neces- 
sity, form the groundwork of a very considerable portion of 
the literary labours of every skilful teacher of Christian 
ethics, On the subject of Popery, the Bishop, as might be 
expected, speaks at some length, and with considerable ani- 
mation in his charges; and the sentiments of sach a man 
respecting the danger to be apprehended from the influence 


| ofthe Romish Church, the arts it employs, and the designs 


it entertains, are deserving of the most serious consideration 
at the present critical period. He writes as one who had 
experienced the evils he describes, and the oppressive domi- 
nation Which he warns his countrymen carefully and steadily 
to resist. 
* Queque ipse miserima vidi 
“* Et quorum pars magna fui.” 


And if on the one side it may, as it doubtless will be 
urged, that the bishop could not but partake in some degree 
of the general excitement of the times ; and that, on such a 
subject, he could scarcely be expected to write with perfect 
coolness or impartiality ; on the other it may be replied, 
that the excitement was not occasioned by mere apprehen- 
sion, but by positive suffering. It was not the effect of fears 
and passions, stimulated to madness, by a pretended plot; 
but the consequence of a struggle for all that can render the 
life of an Englishman dear to him, the security of his pro- 
perty, his personal freedom, and the integrity of his religion. 
All these were more than threatened: they had been invaded, 
Wolated, and curtailed; and the establishment of Popery, 
tpon the ruins of the Protestant Church of England, was 
the sole object of the attack. When these things are con- 
sidered, the language in which the Bishop speaks of the 
advocates of a Church which could sanction such measures 
to recover its temporal supremacy, can scarcely be deemed 
‘onger than the circumstances of the times demanded. 

if it should be argued, tiat the danger has passed 
‘way; that times have changed; that the opinions of the 
man Catholics have altered; and that Protestants may 
now well lay aside that jealousy which those opinions justi- 
ed; the answer is this: Semper eadem is the sl Catho- 
motto. ‘The opinions and views of that Church have 
tffered no mutation; nor are they capable of change, or 
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modification, if she may be believed when she states this 
matter for herself. She is still, in her own judgment, the 
mother and mistress of all churches. All who are not withiy 
her pale are still regarded as rebels and heretics. She cap. 
not, consistently with her principles, permit them to continge 
in heresy, if she has the power to force them even to an out. 
ward conversion ; she will not forgive their rebellion, on any 
other terms than those which conquerors are wont to im 
Even the obvious necessity of temporizing with those whom 
she has not yet been able to subdue, and of gaining partizans 
among the unwary by the semblance of moderation, can 
scarcely induce her to assume the language of moderation, 
and the scorn with which she has rejected every plan of con- 
cession which has yet been proposed, because it was cl 
with securities which the warmest of her Protestant advo. 
cates have hitherto considered indispensable, gives us but 
too much reason to believe, that nothing short of an uncon- 
ditional surrender of our Protestant establishment will ever 
satisfy her ambition; and that Ve vietis will be the first 
exclamation of her triumphant votaries. If we would know 
what emancipated Catholicism will become, we must enquire 
of our ancestors what bave been the tyranny and anibition 
of Rome in the days of her strength, or of her revivals. 


‘“¢ Here we see,’ says the Bishop, ‘force, and subtilty, and 
artifice, indefatigable industry, and restless malice, firmly com 
Hined under a despotic power, and all set upon the ruin‘and extit- 
pation of our religion. The Church of England is above’ all others 
the mark of her hatred ; her enmity to it is fixed and unchange- 
able, and she sticks at no means to accomplish its subversion. No 
disappointments can make her pause; neither shame nor remorse 
can touch her ; but after a thousand baffled plots, she goes on to 
frame more; and after the most signal repulses, renews again 
attacks. She knows that our Church is the bulwark of the Reform 
ation: that England makes the most resolute opposition to spit 
tual and temporal tyranny, and that it is here oppressed truth 
liberty seek refuge; and therefore she storms and undermines, 
by all imaginable methods assaults this fortress, iu confidence that 
having once gained or destroyed it, the remaining part of 
work would be easy. The Northern heresy would fall of course. 
Such an enemy as this is indeed very dreadful; we cannot 
upon her power and her rage, but it strikes us with amazement 
think that we subsist. It is wonderful that at some time oF 
she has not swallowed us up quick, since her wrathful displeasure 
against us’ is without bounds or interniission: and she would cer 
tainly long since have done it; if the Lord ‘himself had not, been 
on our side: but his arm has appeared mighty in our deliverance 
his eye has been ever watchful over us; he has never forsaken 
and in him we trust that he will still deliver us. Yet he looks that 
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we should likewise take care of ourselves; and as he has never 
failed miraculously to interpose, where our own natural powers 
have been insufficient for our defence, so he expects we should use 
those powers as far as they will go, nor allows us to rely upon his 
interposition but in concurrence with our own sincere, however 
feeble, endeavours. But we must not only look upon Popery as 
the most powerful, but also as the most deceitful and treacherous 
enemy to our constitution, Wherever it is attacked, we must 
expect to find her there: she can disguise herself in any mes, 
preach any doctrine that may do us hurt, and mix herself with dis- 
senters of all denominations, to help forward their childish dis- — 
gusts, their ignorance, and their madness, with her more refined 
subtilty and malice.’’ P. 16. 


In his second charge, discussing the solemn obligation 
which lies upon the Church of Christ, as the pillar and 
ground of the truth, to maintain the faith of the Soul in- 
violate; he is induced to recall to the recollection of his 
hearers the sacred engagement into which they entered at 
their ordination, to ‘‘ be ready, with all faithful diligence, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s word.” And this leads him to contrast 
the spirit and character of the two churches, as exemplified 
in the manner in which this duty is enforced by them on 
their respective clergy. 


“ Observe, my brethren, the benign temper of our truly Chris- 
tian Church; she commands to banish and drive away all erro- 
neous and strange doctrines, and it were impious not to obey her; 
but as for the erring persons, she does not immediately discard 
them, and renounce her relation to them; we are not presently to 
fall on them, and treat them as enemies, but as mistaken weak 
brethren; she gives them leisure to recollect their follies and false 
reasonings ; they may in the spirit of meekness be brought to 4 
right mind, may repent, may reform themselves, nay, may be 
happy instruments of converting others, and bringing them into the 
way of truth. Cutting off an unsound member to secure the body 
is the last remedy, when all attempts to heal it are ineffectual, and 
is never to be practised but with reluctancy. This is the tender 
disposition of our mother, the Church of England, who is always 
pleased to reclaim, and never hasty to cast off, her offending chi. 
dren; but in the Church of Rome another spirit reigns, Slow: 
measures are not calculated for the doctrine of implicit obedience ; 
she disdains to argue, and is impatient of opposition or contradic- 
tion: and accordingly in that oath which she imposes upon @ 
bishop at his ordination, we have no mention of disputing with, or 
abouring to convince, gainsayers; but he roundly undertakes the 
most compendious way to persecute heretics, schismatios, and all 
that oppose the papal authority, to the utmost of his power. The 
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express words in the a ere a ger scismaticos, et rebeliey 
Domino ‘nostro pape vel successoribus ejus, pro posse persequar, et 
impugnabo. But we, blessed be God, have not so learned Christ” 
P. 29. 


Such was Popery in the days of its power; and such were 
the terms in which our ancestors, who had felt that power, 
warned us, their posterity, against submitting again to the 
yoke of bondage which they had shaken off. Little did a 
suppose, that Englishmen would ever cease to regard wi 
fearful interest the conflict which they had sustained, and te 
receive their admonitions as a salutary caution. Little did 
they conceive, that the eloquence. of Protestants would be 
employed to advocate the cause of Popish influence ; or that 
it would become the ceaseless object of a Protestant : 
the professed advocates of religious liberty, to build up again 
the power of a persecuting Church. Let it be remembered, 
and the moment at which we write more than ever forces 
the recollection upon us, that in that long and arduous 
liamentary conflict which happily terminated in the establish 
ment of our liberty and religion, the great question of finally 
excluding the family of the bigoted James from the throne 
which he had pusillanimously abandoned, was at last carried 
in the House of Lords by a majority of two only. We 
as unto wise men ; and may the cause be judged and decided 
in the same spirit of zealous affection for the Church ‘of 
England, in which we now record this striking fact as a sea- 
sonable warning. 

The following passage will shew how Bishop Hough was 
in the habit of treating a common subject of moral exhorts 
tion. It has been taken without much attention to the selec- 


tion; for, from a style so equable as his, few extracts can be 
made of peculiar force or vigour. 


‘« This life and the next divide all our cares, and the great dif. 
ficulty. lies in doing justice betwixt them; for this is present, 
always importunes us, has our senses for its constant solicitors, and 
the only danger of partiality is on this head ; whereas the other is 
remote, addresses only to.our reason and faith, is very freq 
unregarded, and many times not understood; and yet, under 
these disadvantages, it is in this life that the other is to be pro 
vided for. Possession and fruition will come hereafter, but the 
right and title must now be secured: we must have our conversa- 
tion in heaven whilst we live upon earth; and if ever we hope t0 
arrive there, we must begin by withdrawing our affections from the 
world. Now if we consider how great this work of salvation is, 
and with how much difficulty it is performed, what a constant 
watch must be kept over the appetites, and what frequent 
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must be had with temptations, how frail human nature is, and how 
the will, and how little, many times, our best endeavours. 
avail in supplying their defects, we must be forced to confess, that 
all our cares are too little in this service, and such as ate turned 
attother way are misemployed. Nay, it were well if they were only 
misernployed, and that were the worst that could be said of them, for 
then we should not lose ground in our main design, but a 
move on more slowly; but the impotent condition of this life 
auch, that the more it has of our cares, the more it stands in need of 
them; we make provision for the flesh—and what is the conse- 
quence ? we apply it to fulfil the lusts thereof: the desires are en- 
by our endeavours to supply them, and our appetites grow 
uaruly by being fed. Those things we long for afford not the satis- 
faction they promised; they are divested of all the advantages 
fancy gave them before enjoyment, yet they serve to make us 
more inquisitive and impatient; they first’ give the mind a false 
relish of pleasure, and then engage it in a fruitless pursuit, whereby 
it becomes restless and uneasy, and every day less able to disen- 
tangle itself, till at last tired out, and rather amused than pleased, 
it lazily gives itself up to the conduct of sense, is left destitute of 
God’s grace, and irrevocably lost to all eternity. 

“ This is the deplorable condition of a soul that does not attend 
to its true interest; it is first cheated and cajoled into slavery, and 
then stupidly acquiesces under it. And here I might offer a great 
many reasons to induce us to direct our cares sigh to settle our 
affections on things above and not on things below, drawn from 
the vast disparity that is betwixt them; from the shortness of this 
life, the uncertainty and insufficiency of every thing it affords, and 
particularly from that grating consideration, against which no 
human wisdom or foresight can provide, that in spite of our teeth 
we are carried down with the stream of affairs, and oftentimes 
smart more severely for other men’s faults and follies than our 
own; this is a sore evil, and enough to make a wise man sick of 
this world, though he had not the Christian’s expectation of a bet- 
ter. On the other side, when the future life opens upon him, he 
immediately sees doubts and fears dispelled : even hope, the last 
and surest support of our drooping spirits here, has there no place; 
a full fruition shall swallow up his faculties, and all that he enjoys 
he shall for ever possess; there he meets with all the ingredients 
of perfect happiness, and finds every one of them within his 
reach: for the face of God always shines upon him, ‘in whose 

ce is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures 
evermore,’” P, 187. 


The character drawn by the Bishop of the unhappy and 
virtuous Charles L., will, doubtless, be read with interest by 
all who are aware how much the personal conduct and dispo~ 
Sition of the persecuted monarch has been made the subject 
of misrepresentation by . his as oat and. how materially 
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‘both his failings and his virtues were permitted by Proyi. 
dence to become instrumental in working his own ruin, and 
the temporary downfall of the Church and Monarchy. 


“« We are now assembled to. humble ourselves before God, for 
the guilt this nation contracted in the murder of a religious and 
virtuous prince, who carried as many noble qualities with him to the 
throne, and some as unusual, as ever shone from so high a sphere, 
His younger years had been cultivated with care, and his riper im. 
proved by variety of experience: his judgment. was sound, his 
apprehension quick, his resolution firm, his intention sincere; and 
to these was added a zeal for religion and an unspotted life, which 
shewed the power of it in his heart, and set him above the false 
reasonings and temptations of a court. His very faults, for this 
imperfect state of life allows no mortal to be exempted from them, 
had a near affinity to virtues, and Were particularly such as 
and good men are most obnoxious to: for, excepting some virulent, 
malicious spirits, who set themselves professedly to blacken bis 
memory, without regard to truth or common decency, the! gene. 
rality even of those who blamed his conduct have thought it suffi. 
cient to complain, that he indulged the Queen in too much con- 
fidence, which was almost an unavoidable effect of love, and that 
he had a certain easiness, and inclination towards those he thought 
well of, which made him give up himself to their counsels, many 
times in contradiction to his own superior judgment: but that upon 
other occasions he discovered a stiffness of temper, that made even 
his favours want much of that grace, which a ready condescension 
would have given them, and made him difficultly depart from an 
error that he had at any time the misfortune to close with. Yet 
the two former of these are the result of good-nature; and the 
other to some degree is woven into the very texture of a. great 
mind, Now when such a prince takes up the sceptre, we are 
ready with confidence to promise ourselves, that under. his shadow 
we shall live: live easily, plentifully, honourably, and. securely; 
retaining ever a warm and lively sense of those inestimable bles 
ings derived upon us from his genom administration, and always 
ready to make such returns of duty as may lighten his cares, and 
induce him not to repent his labours. But how were all these pro- 
mising hopes blasted, and how useless were these virtues and ¢0- 
dowments rendered, in a kingdom divided against itself! Here 
was the cloud that appeared in the very dawn of this reign, which too 
plainly presaged the violent storms and tempests that succeeded: 
for though I do not intend to enter into this tragical history, which 
is abundantly known, and still sits close upon the hearts of good 
men, who are concerned for the welfare of these nations, yet 1 can 
not but observe, that from the first moment of his reign there 
seems not to have been a sufficient confidence betwixt this exce- 
lent prince and his people. . They frequently presented him with 
dutiful addresses, and the humblest assurance of fidelity an4 
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affection to his person and government; but these were accom- 
panied with a petition of right ; and for that they begged a legal 
security. His Majesty, on the other hand, was not wanting ‘in 
and condescension: he told them they should find him indul- 
nt to their desires, and that he would inviolably preserve their 
rights, but thought it became them to trust to his word, that he 
might have it in his power to demonstrate to them they were as 
secure in that as in a law. How small in appearance was this dis- 
ment! The Commons declared this petition to be the sum 
all they would ask; the King — assured them they should 
have the full effect of it, but thought his honour touched if it 
intoa law. Yet from hence the difference widened betwixt 
them, which, with the misunderstandings among the people them- 
selves, did at last bring on the fatal ruin of both.” P, 198. 


The sixth sermon contains some remarks on posthumous 
charities which appear to us to be sensible re just; and 
they come with peculiar force and propriety from their vene- 
rable author, whose practice was so remarkable an illustra- 
tion of his sincerity. 

“ If what is superfluous above a man’s reasonable occasions can- 
not in truth be spent upon himself, he is destitute of common pru- 
dence, as well as ig, in his duty, if he does not seriously con. 
sider how it may be applied to the best use; something must be 
done with it, and he must be accountable for it. Perhaps he will 
acknowledge this, and say it does not want a place in his thoughts; 
that he designs something considerable, such as may be a lasting 
benefit to posterity, but is not fixed in his resolution as to the manner 
of applying it; that will require much and serious consideration, 
but his breast is labouring for the public good, and the world will 
see and feel it when he dies. It is pity he cannot come to a reso- 
lution sooner, and be advised rather to help those that are in need 
at present, rather than contrive for the ease and convenience 
of such as are yet unborn; for men may have many motives to 
these projects that will never suffer them to come into the account 
of their charities.’ But let him take his own way, and let his 
intention be’ pious and sincere; for it becomes us to make allow- 
ances as far as we can, rather than discourage a generous or a chari- 
table work. “ But is he sure it will answer his end when the exe. 
cution falls into other hands? Have we never heard of embezzle- 
ments and misapplication in such cases? I wish we had not. “But 
be it likéwise admitted, that what he designs will be faithfully 
executed. There is yet another question that more nearly con- 
cerns him: is he sure that God will accept it at his hands, and 
own himself at the great day to have been fed and clothed and suc- 
coured by him ? Cat he be said to give what was not his own? or 
can that be called his'‘own where his property in it was at an end ? 
His riches must have fallen into other hands, though he had made 
no disposition of them; he could not carry them to the grave ; and 
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the sum total of his charity amounts but to this, let the poor take 
them, since I am taken from them. Could he have been prevailed 
upon to dispose of them in his lifetime, it would have been his own 
proper act and deed; his own eyes might have seen the well. 
ordering and good effect of it, and his heart might have been 
warmed with that lively comfort, which results more sensibly from 
this than from the practice of any other Christian duty : especially 
if he had turned his cares towards the necessities of his poor neigh- 
bours, and helped to lengthen their present miseries: he could not 
then have seen the lighten countenance of one, whom he had 
seasonably succoured, clear up, without feeling his own soul re- 
freshed ; and when he had considered that a whole family often 
shared in, and was supported by, that single bounty, how much 
must his satisfaction have been — he could not have deli- 
vered a prisoner from restraint, and not found himself more at 
ease: he could not have contributed towards the education and 
instruction of poor children, without the pleasure of reflecting, 
that he took the likeliest course to give so many useful members to 
his Church and to his country; in short, he could not have done 
any sort of good office to those about him, that would not have 
been repaid with interest in the complacency of his own mind, 
These unspeakable pleasures he has lost, by setting his charity far 
off, to commence when he himself shall be no more; and if he 
meets with the reward of it hereafter, (as it becomes us to hi 
he may,) yet it must be allowed he has not taken the most 

tual method to secire it.” P, 239. 


The case of the young man mentioned in the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, is placed by the Bishop, ia 
a point of view, in some respects new to us. He proposes 
him as an example of the danger of spiritual vanity; and con- 
siders the severity of the trial to which he was subjected by 
our Saviour, as intended to check his presumption. 


** We have here a person that presents himself to Christ with @ 
petition, that he would direct him in the ways of eternal life: and 
of all the disciples that ever approached him upon that account, 
none seem to have made greater progress beforehand, or to have 
been better prepared to obey the most difficult instructions: for 
our Lord bids him keep the commandments, and he answers rea- 
dily, he had done it from his youth; they are enumerated to him in 
particular, and without exception he answers to all. Who can con- 
sider his circumstances, sok not wonder at his reply? St. Mark 
observes, that thereupon Jesus looked upon him, (as it were with 
admiration,) and loved him: and indeed one cannot easily ‘concei 
where he should meet with a proper object of his love; he had 
sppnet himself early to the study and practice of religion, being 
then young. St. Luke, says he, was a ruler, and all observe that 


he was very rich; so he had youth and plenty, quality and autho- 
rity, every thing that might give strength to the temptations of the 
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world; and they constantly Jay within his reach; yet io apite of 
them he preserves his innocency.in the moat uptrectable, incon- 
siderate part of life, discharges his duty faithfully towards God and 
his neighbour, and desires still to go on to greater degrees of. per- 
fection. But here he was ignorant of his.own strength, and was 
not aware that it would fail him. He had hitherto enjoyed the 
ease and conveniences of life in an unblameable manner, and little 
thought he should be ordered to dismiss them all at once. He 
knew the daily miseries to which poverty is exposed; he had expe- 
rience of the many advantages he derived from the benefit of his 
estate; he could not apprehend but it might be Jawful for him to 

and use it within the rules of sobriety and temperance; 
and therefore, being shocked with the unexpected command, and 
ae romcanty disposed to yield obedience to it, he went away 
sorrowful. 

“ What pity was it that he went! Methinks he deserves, not- 
withstanding, that we should judge.as favourably of him as the his- 
tory will allow, for his case is very singular. He was arrived to @ 
pitch of piety and virtue far above the common standard ; in the 
midst of all his affluence, his thoughts were employed in the pur- 
suit of another life; and when he asked our Saviour’s instructions 
towards the attainment of it, could he but have rested at the first 
question, that gracious Master, who knew his heart, had pss him 
an answer accordingly, and spared him the difficult and anequal 
trial; but when he proceeded to ask, What lack I yet? he dis- 
covered a spiritual vanity, which Christ thought fit to correct. It 
looked as if he had a mind to distinguish himself, and pretended to 
outdo the common measures of duty; and then it was fit to shew 
him his weak side, and check his presumption with ‘that advice 
which he could not digest ; ‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor.” He was not wanting either in 
the disposition or exercise of charity, if his reply to Christ was 
siucere, but entirely to divest himself of all that he had, to supply 
the necessities of others, was a degree to which his faith was not 
strong enough to carry him. Yet even here he preserved his good 
disposition : he does not argue: against the difficulty of the thing, 
he does not offer to dispute how far it was reasonable, but not 
being able to bring himself to a ready compliance, he goes away, but 
80es sorrowful ; troubled that he should stick at any.thing, and in- 
clined, we may hope, rather to deliberate upon, than obstinately to 
refuse, his obedience: he had great ions, and they had 
gained a greater place in his heart.than hei ined. : 

rma Eevee it will not be thought I have said too much to exte- 
nuate the crime of this young man’s reluctancy, when we remem- 
ber that his case has stil! a melancholy side. We do not know 
what his determination was at last ; we hear no more of him am 
our Saviour’s disciples; and his going away gave occasion to that 
remark upon the extreme difficulties they labour under, who, being 
possessed of riches and the advantages of this world, endeavour te 
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enter upon the Christian life, and‘ entitle themselves to future 
happiness.” P. 245. wo" 

The Appendix contains a scheme of the Arminian, Calvi. 
nistic, and intermediate doctrines respecting God's decrees 
and human salvation, with remarks upon each of the systems 
as they are detailed. The Editor tells us in his preface, 
that the tract is generally attributed to Bishop Hough; but 
he does not state the ground on which he has come to the 
conclusion, that the Bishop was really the author of it; and 
there seems to us reason, from some parts ef it to suppose; 
that it may have been the work of an earlier writer. The 
author speaks of Bishop Montague, the well known author of 
the “ Appello Cesarem,” as ‘Mr. Montague; but he was 
raised to the see of Chichester in 1638, and died Bishop of 
Norwich in 1641, ten years before Bishop Hough was born. 
It does not therefore seem very probable, that he would men- 
tion him except under his eployiel title. ‘The author also 
alludes to Bishop Hall, in terms which would scarcely have 
been used by a writer when referring to one who had been 
dead probably for mg years, and to a tract written by him 
some years before his death. ‘‘ Scripsit,” says he, ‘‘ non ita 


pridem cum in superis esset reverendus quidam Presul nos- 
tre Ecclesiz.” Tila 
The question is not of importance, nor will the tract itself 
obtain much attention at a time like the present, when the 
Calvinistic controversy has been so carefully and ably exa 
mined, and so much light has been thrown on this abstrase 
subject by the labours of Mr. Young and Dr. Copleston. _ 
We have endeavoured to state, as fairly as we can, our va 
nion of the volume before us. It never can be regar 
without interest, while the name of Bishop Hough adorns the 
pages of our history; and we hope that its sale will be such 
as fully to answer the benevolent purpose for which it has been 
offered to the public. 


Art. VII. The System of the Weather of the British Is 
lands. By George Mackenzie, Lieutenant in the 
Perthshire Regiment of Militia, late Tacksman of 
hall, &c. County of Sutherland. 8vo. 8s. pp. 220. 
man and Co, i 1. 


THERE isa rule given by Marsianus, which, mutatis mr 
tandis, every man who wears a great coat and carries a 
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umbrella must have applied once or twice a week to his ba- 
rométer: Si vis divinare, totum contrarium ad | 
dicito ejus quod Astrologi pollicentur. ‘The good old couple 
who never both occupy their snug tenement at the same mo- 
ment, are far safer guides to the would be weatherwise, than 
any tube of two and thirty inches; and we place more im- 
plicit reliance on a single revolution of their conjugal axis, 
than on all the gradations of all the mercury in ‘all the bulbs 
in the world. When the lady announces that she is * At 
Home,” we are seldom anxious to be abroad; but as soon 
as the old cloud compeller shrouds his frost-bitten cheeks,’ 
and the smiling dame creeps out in her holiday attire, we 
look for gentler gales and fairer skies. Lieutenant Mackenzie 
is of another opinion ; and has turned his thoughts to a more 
scientific arrangement. As we are very far from under- 
standing either the conclusions at which he has arrived, or the 
steps which he has trodden in his passage to them, our readers’ 
would probably be more perplexed than we are ourselves, 
ifwe attempted to explain them. That the learned: Lieu- 
tenant, however, is correct in his hypothesis, there can be 
very little doubt; for, as far as we have been able to follow 
him, his theory seems to be built upon the indisputable ve-, 
racity of our old acquaintance, the Rale of ‘Three. dl 
Time was when ‘the laws of the weather were supposed to, 
be more under the controul of celestial influences,: than the 
arrangement of numbers; and Morinus and Cardan were 
held out to afford a surer text-book to the Euemeroscopist, 
than Diophantus or Bonnycastle. If the sun wheeled to.a star 
of a hot nature, the valetudinarian threw off bis flannel waist 
coat; and while Mars or Jupiter was in the ascendant, or 
the two were in conjunction, (for. the duplicate virtue of their 
heat, we are assured, makes the lower region of the air more 
fervent,) the diet of the student of health was confined to 
sallads and refrigeratives. in 
Saturn and Mercury, on the other hand, predicted an air 
distempered through severity of cold: and, in general, the 
superior planets, when in Northern signs, gave warning of a 
temperate winter; or if they were entering upon those of 
South, prepared the vigilant observer for a cold and moist 
peristasis of the atmosphere. | 
As we cannot assist our readers much with respect to 
Lieutenant Mackenzie's views, we are bound in honour to 
do all we'can for.‘them in other ways. We shalt not, there~ 
fore, we trust, be accused of pedantry, if, after having 
thus unlocked our stores of occult knowledge, we for- 
from immediately closing them. = claim permission, 
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to lay down a few more of the golden rules which roy. 
lated our forefathers in their judgment upon seed-time apd 
harvest ; and which, we doubt not, are still the pilots of tha 
learned physician; who, with due regard to the ipli. 
city, a various connexions, configurations and_ retro. 
gradations of the heavenly intelligencers, annually ordain 
the seasons, and disposes of sun and storm, for the benefit of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers. 

Saturn, duplicated by Mercury, is sure evidence of a hard 
frost. If such a conjunction appear at a full moon, the vir. 
tue thereof is marvellously increased ; nay, vigour is imparted 
to the aspeet, should it occur even three days before the 
Novilunium. But like as the commixtare of resembling si 
increases the influence which each possesses singly, so 
the meeting of constellations, whereof one produceth oold 
and the other heat, (as they mutually impede and mitigate 
each other,) a temperate mean is, for the most part, elicited. 

It would us too far out of the way if we were te 
pause upon the Epichemasis and Prochemasis of the Greeks; 
er on the access and application, the defluxion and 9- 

ion of. the stars, before they come into partile eo 

junction. For the guidance of the anxious traveller, it will 
be sufficient te observe, that the full and new moons, whioh 
(to use the very terms of the Cabala,) ‘“‘ be celebrated in 
angles,” are usually accompanied with rain, on the sam 
day on which they happen. 

Vould you know time of winds that occasion tem- 

ts? Erect a scheme, and consider the position of the 

rd of the lunation, and the latitude of the moon. Do you 
seek for prescience of changes of the air, especially to ram 
er snow, or at least to mists and clouds? Having found 
the almuten of the figure, and observed what planets are a- 
gular, (making at the same time the proper allowances for the 
mean motion of the moon,) direct the horoscope of the oom 
junction. Notable alterations, moreover, as will be 
are produced by conjunctions of the planets with the fixed 
stars, near the ecliptic. A change of signs betokens sho¥- 
ers: or, as the rule runs, with a nice regard te partie 
seasons, ‘ Grandines in Aprili et Octobri, Nives ia Hyem 
in estate Tonitrua. ba 

Memorable also are the changes resulting from the fore 
ble aspect with whiob the planets of opposite houses reg 
eve another in opposition, quartile or trine. _ Mars aad ¥# 
nus, as might be expected, occasion heat and warm show 

: Jeapiter and Saturn, with less regard to mythologiod 
justice, vehement blasts af wind. Every body must see wi 
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these eedenrations were called by the ancient, mathemati- 
cians, Portarum seu valvarum._apertiones, alt tee hae 
Leck to Ptolemy’s calendar for the rising and setting of 
the fifteen fixed stars of the first, and the fifteen of the ses 
cond inagnitude. When these are Heliacal, with the rise of the 
Dog-star, they portend sickness, with the setting of Arcturus, 
rain, Neglect not the lunar and planetary transit of ‘the 
angles of the earth’s revolutions. Consider the eclipses,. 
comets, and other general constitutions, which oftentime affect. 
~ the special. But, above all, have a paramount regard to the 
nature of the earth and air, peculiar to the horizon for wh ch 
ou ate legislating. * With this caution you a chance “to 
be right as often as is necessary for your credit. ‘To’ the 
mansions of the moon you need pay no more attention than 
to the pricking of your corns. ‘ ‘To respect them is’ a vulgar 
error ; concerning which, the great Pavian, wlio was “ not 
of woman born,” and’ from whom nought born of woman 
could proceed; well admonisheth,' “‘ Mansiones Lune ne,in- 
spicias ; est Luna vis a loco suo, a loco in signifero, a Lu- 
mine, Planetis, et fixis.” This sentence is so clear that’ it 
ean scarcely be deemed one of those at which Naudinus 
sneered, when he asserted that the contradictions in the wri- 
tings of the precociously-haired philosopher evinced, that he 
was not always in his senses. ny 
Of this lore we must now, however, begin to be chary; 
and, perhaps, our readers may tell us that we have already 
been much too Javish. Our last quotation insensibly, reealls 
us to Lieutenant Mackenzie, whose opening sentence is of 
an equally intelligible nature, 


“ The discovery of the Cycle of the Weather has been accom- 
plished by means of a circumstantial register of atmospheric phe- 
nomena, from which, by a simple and easy process, the sum of the 
different elements have been obtained for each year and season ; 
which sums being in tities of more and Jess in a certain determi- 
hate order of succession, form the Cycle of Revolution of the years 


and seasons,’ Preface, p. i. a 


For this purpose it was requisite fo ascertain the real 
commencement of the weather year, which, by no means, cor- 
responds with that of the civil year. All calculations made from 
the latter presented a confused mass of sums: all made fron 
the first of November, which is the pivot upon ‘which th 
seasons turn, explain, as Lieutenant Mackenzie grave 
sures his subscribers, ‘‘ every thing belonging to the’ 
of the weather, for all times pa as well as to come.” ies 
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As far as we understand, Sg we speak with diffidence of 
ourselyes) the yy Erman the sum of the duration of the 
winds—the sum of the rain—the sum of the force of the 
winds—the sum of the frost—the lightning, thunder, and 
aurore boreales—the clondy and clear days, and days partly 
both—the annual rate of the winds, and averages—and the 
East wind cycle of averages, when investigated properly, 
lead to the determination of the following periods and ¢y. 
cles ; the three last of which, it is presumed, no one will be 
found hardy enough to deny. 


“« 1. Revolution of the axis of the winds takes place in 648 yr. 
2. Cycle or System of the winds and weather ditto. 54 do, 
teen year period, or course of wind and wea- 

ther ditto. Ceeeee steeseee Se eeeeeeeeer eens 18 do. 
4. Annual period of wind and weather ditto. «+++++ — 1 do, 

&. Half yearly period of wind and weather, or the | 
seasons itto. eeeeeseeeeeeeeveeeeeeee eee eee ido.” 

P. 12. 


This notion of weather cycles is not altogether new. 
Pliny tells us of a dogma asserted by Eudoxus, (though we 
entirely acquit Lieutenant Mackenzie of all charge of ple 


' giarism) that not only the winds, but all other tempests, for 


the most part, return, in the space of four years, to what 
they were before. The foundation upon which this theory 
rests, is that, after the same period, the political and the 
astronomical year, in many respects, coincide. 

On the twelfth day of June, 1817, by a comparison “ of 4 
pair of wet winters, with a pair of dry summers,” and by re 
marking the quadruple excess West, and the quadruple de 
ficiency East, Lieutenant Mackenzie, “in an instant,” diseo- 
vered the system of the winds. The rules of the rain have 
“‘ heen made by slow degrees,” and ‘‘ even some of the most 
important were only perceived while preparing this account 
for the press.” We rejoice that the scientific world is likely 
to be still farther benefited by the labours of this profoand 
gentleman, whose thoughts cannot but be occupied by * 
query, which he pro to his readers, (p. 145.) “‘ w 
“the magnetism of the North and South may not be t 
each other as the East is to the West wind ?” e are it- 


_ clined to think that the proportion may hold good: but We 


are cautious in expressing a decided and positive opinion: 
for as the sage, whom we have more than once before ' 

in this article, expresses himself in his xxvth AY 
wherever the heavens are concérned, difficile est Indicart 
per ea que scripia sunt ; longe dificilius artem ipsam tr 


dere: dificilimum autem omnium, artem ipsam invenire. 
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Art. VIII. Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem ; 
the Mermaid of Saree the Legend of Richard Faul- 
der ; and twenty Scottis ae 'y Allan Cunningham. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 209. 7s. Taylorand Hessey. 1822. 


Tuis is aright bloody-minded tragedy, and well suited to 
any gentle reader who has a keen eye for the coroner's cor- 
ner in anewspaper. ‘If he canbe satisfied with mock mur- 
ders, and will be content with the verisimilitude of unreal 
horrors, there is food more than enough for the greediest ap- 
petite. 
“ I hear the death groans—lo! I see the dirks 

Reek warm with murder’s work—sce ! the blood drops 

Thick dappling all thy walls—along the floor 

Men stride in blood to the buckles, and grim throngs 

Of fiery spectres welcome those whose veins 

Are yet unsluiced with steel. 1’llsee no more, 

But fly thy dwelling, though my footsteps lay 

O’er acres of dead men—and I were paged 

By all the fiends o’ the pit.” P. 25. 


The scene is laid in Lord Maxwell's domain, near Solway 
Frith, just before the Protector Cromwell’s death ; and the 
tis persone consists of Lord Maxwell, his wife, his 

son, his cousin, his own friends, and his cousin’s followers, 

his son’s sweetheart, and her maid; one witch, one chaplain, 

several spirits, and sundry captains, royalists, soldiers, shep- 

herds, and servants. So soon as the second act Halbert 
Comyne (who has just escaped shipwreck on his return from 
the wars,) murders his first cousin, in the hope of getting his 
property. ‘T'wo of the followers, like Wall and Moonshine, 
bring the dead body on the stage, with a lanthorn, in order 
to lay it in anew dug grave. Two of the friends kill the two 
followers, and bury all three bodies in the same pit. Not 
content with the estate of his first cousin, Comyne seeks to 
win the sweetheart of his first cousin once removed, from 
whom the piece bears its name; and by one of those fortu- 
hate accidents, which so often occur in tragedy, and so sel- 
dom in real life, Sir Marmaduke Maxwell (who, on the night 
of his father’s murder, escaped from the castle and the same fate, 
together with his mother) appears in the back ground at the very 
moment in which Mary Douglas receives the declaration of 
Halbert Comyne’s love, and in order to free herself from his 
importunity, apparently consents to an assignation. Soon 
after, by another equally fortunate accident (thou h in the 
mean time he is horn mad wiih a jealousy,) Sir Marmaduke 
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Maxwell finds that she meant to cut the throat of her new 
lover at this meeting, and accordingly kisses her, and makes 
up the quarrel again. 

Halbert Comyne is appointed warden of the Scottish 
Marches, by one of the last acts of the Protector; and ac. 
cordingly, from his high station, after Cromwell's death is 
looked up to'as a competitor for sovereign power, with 
Monck and Lambert. Before his march into England, he 
has an interview with the witch Mabel. Moran, whom he 
finds singing a song, and sewing a winding sheet; the one 
rather unequivocally written a¢ him, the other very plainly in- 
tended for him. But this is not the end of his discomfort— 
his “* captains stretch themselves on the floor and sleep ;” bat 
he lies awake at midnight, amid ‘‘ storm, thunder, and fire,” 
and receives some very unpleasant messages brought from 
below by the spirit of Hogan, the spirit of Dougan, the spi- 
rit of Neal, and the spirit of Dingwall. 


* Spirit of Hogan. Come, Halbert Comyne, we are waiting for 


you. | 
“ Spirit of Dougan. Comyne, this night prepare to dwell with 


me ; 


‘* And by the light of hell’s unquench’d fire, 
We'll talk of what has pass’d. 


* Spirit of Neal. Come, Halbert Comyne, there are fires pre 
pared. 


“ Spirit of Dingwall, Come, Halbert Comyne, hell is ready for 
thee.” 


We do not see that there is much to choose between any 
of these invitations, except that Dougan’s is the longest; 
perhaps it is on this account that he is the only one who getsa 
civil answer. 

In the mean time the two friends who killed the two fok 
lowers have had their dreams also. One of them 


*¢ —Stood and gazed upon the earth and heaven, 

And, lo! I saw grim forms, perdition-doom’d, 
Fill all the land—earth shudder’d to the throng 
Of horrible phantoms, issuing o’er the bourn 
Of mortal pilgrimage. Corses unloosed 
From hearsing sheets were there, nor sweeping shrouds 
Might hold their eccupants. The halter-doom’d, 
The treason-hatcher—he who fearless digs 

_ The grave for a quick corse—with him who drops 
The hemlock juice i’ the entertainer’s cup, 
Flock’d toward-Caerlaverock.” P. 118. 
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T he other nearly throttled his wife, in a fit of the night-mare. 


“ *Twas but last night 
I lay in sweet sleep stretch’d—sudden I sprung, 
My right hand clutching at an unseen throat, 0a 
And call’d with a voice that made my young babes quake, 
* There, murderous villain, fill the grave thou madest,’— 
My wife her white arms flung around my neck, 
And I awoke, and said it was a dream ; 
Only a dream ; kiss’d her, and smil’d.’’ P, 122. 


By the help of the ghosts, the friends, and Sir Marmadoke, 
Halbert Comyne is killed, and the lovers, in due fifth act 
catastrophe, are united in wedlock. 

The plot of this drama, as our readers will perceive, is in 
some respects a parody on Macbeth; the diction is in the 
received style of tragedy, and abounds in strong expressions. 
The following strikes us to be quite original : 


** This southron Monck 
Is of mean blood—a wurt but newly grown 
On the rough lip of war.” 


One of the questions with which, if we believe Suetonius, 
the drivelling ‘Tiberius used to perplex his unhappy coterie of 
grammarians, was “ what song the Sirens sung?” Mr. Cun- 
ningham could have furnished them with an answer. In the 
first minor Poem, the mermaid of Galloway tempts a young 
laird on his bridal morn with her sweet melody, and he is very 
justly punished for his infidelity. It is not quite so just that 
bis ghost should disturb the repose of his injured bride. 


‘*¢ It seem’d i’ the mid-hour 0° the night, 
Her siller-bell did ring ; 

An’ soun’t as if nae'earthlie hand 
Had pou’d the silken string. 

** There was a cheek touch’d that ladye’s, 
Cauld as the marble stane, 

An’ a hand cauld aé the drifting snaw, 
Was laid on her breast-bane. 

“ O cauld is thy hand, my dear Willie, 
O cauld, cauld is thy cheek ; 

An’ wring these locks 0’ yellow hair, 
Frae which the cauld draps dreep. 

“ O seek anither bridegroom, Marie, 
On these bosom-faulds to sleep ; 

My bride is the yellow water lilie, 
Its leaves my bridal sheet!”” P. 150. 


Richard Faulder, whose legend comes next, is an ancient 
mariner, who, on Hallowmass eve, takes a sail in a spectre- 
thallop with a “ hoary old one.” He and the old one see a 
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many things which we should be very sorry to see, dar. 
ing three “ Fittes.” Among them are 


‘¢ Crush’d helms, altars, crowns, swords, and monument stones— 
Gods, gold, sceptres, mitres, and marrowless bones.’? P. 161, 
Richard Faulder was astonished at the sight, as he well 
might be, and called out ‘“‘ Heaven bless thee!” at these 
words the old one changed first into a cormorant, then into a 
sea raven, and last into a fiend flame. The spectre-shallop 


‘¢ Shrivell’d down to a barge and a bottomless boat,’ 


and Dick got on shore, resolving never to sail in it again. 
If our readers have been surprized by the brief specimens 
above, they will, we think, be still more surprized by those 
which we shall subjoin. We have some difficulty in persuad- 
ing ourselves that the same pen which has blurred paper with 
the melo-dramatic pantomime and childish gobelinage which 
form the main — of this velume, could produce lines so 
exquisitely touching as are to be found in some of the con 
cluding ballads. 
“ MY AIN COUNTREE, 
‘* The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countree, 
O ! gladness comes to many, 
But sorrow comes to me, 
As I look o’er the wide ocean 
To my ain countree, 
“* O! it’s not my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my ee, 
But the love I left in Galloway, 
Wi’ bonnie bairns three ; 
My hamely earth burn’d bonnie, 
And smiled my fair Marie,— 
I've left a’ my heart behind me, 
In my ain'‘countree. 


*¢ The bud comes back to summer, 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 
But I win back—oh never ! 
To my ain countree. 
I'm leal to the high heaven, 
Which will be leal to me; 
An’ there I’ll meet ye a’ soon, 
Frae my ain countree.””? P. 176. 
Mr. Cunningham may perhaps be able to explain the 
incidence between this ballad and one which is printed wit 


some little variation, (Song LX-XIX.) in the second senie 
of Hogg’s Jacobite Relics *. . 


* Brit. Crit. March, 1821. 
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The next picture is almost worthy of Burns. 
« A WEARY BODIE’S BLYTHE WHAN THE SUN 


eam GANGS DOWN. 

1. «« A weary bodie’s blythe whan the sun gangs down, 
well A weary bodie’s ge whan the sun gangs down : 
these To smile wi’ his wife, and to daute wi’ his weans, 


Wha wadna be blythe whan the sun gangs down? 


ntoa 
llop “¢ The simmer sun’s lang, an’ we've a’ toiled sair, 
Frae sun-rise to sun-set’s a dreigh tack 0” care; 
But at hame for to daute ’mang our wee bits o’ weans, 
onl We think on our toils an’ our cares nae mair. 
those “ The Saturday sun gangs ay sweetest down, 
suad- My bonnie boys leave their wark i’ the town ; 
with My heart loups light at my ain ingle side, 
rhich Whan my kin’ blythe bairn-time is a’ sitting roun’. 
@S 80 “ The sabbath morning comes, an’ warm lowes the sun, 
CON. Ik heart’s full o’ joy a’ the parishen roun’ ; 


Round the hip o’ the hill comes the sweet psalm tune, 
An’ the auld fowk a’ to the preaching are bowne. 


“‘ The hearts o’ the younkers loup lightsome, to see 

- The gladness which dwalls in their auld grannie’s ee ; 
An’ they gather i’ the sun, ’side the green haw-tree, 
Nae new-flown birds are sae mirthsome an’ hie. 


“‘ Tho’ my sonsie dame’s cheeks nae to auld age are prief, 
Tho’ the roses which blumed there are smit 1’ the leaf; 
Tho’ the young blinks o’ luve hae a’ died in her ee, 
She is bonnier an’ dearer than ever to me! 


“| mind when I thought the sun didnae shine 
On a form half so fair, or a face so divine ; 
She was wooed in the parlour, and sought in the ha’, 
But I won her away frae the wit o’ them a’, 


“ Ance Poortith came in ‘yont our hallan to keek, 
But my Jennie was nursing an’ singing so sweet, 
That she laid down her powks at anither door-cheek, 
An steppit blythely ben her auld shanks for to beek. 


“‘ My hame is the mailen weel stockit an’ fu, 
My bairns are the flocks an’ the herds which I loo j= 
My Jeanie is the gold an’ delight o’ my ee, 
She’s worth a hale lairdship o’ mailens to me! 


**O wha wad fade away like a flower i’ the dew, 
An’ nae leave a sprout for kind heaven to pu’? 
Wha wad rot ’mang the mools, like the stump o’ the tree, 
Wi’ nae shoots the pride 0° the forest to be?” P. 181, 
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It is to such compositions as these that Mr. Cunningliam 
shéuld confine himself, if he regards his reputation. If we 
have expressed ourselves with freedom on those attempts ofa 
different nature to which he has unfortunately addressed him. 
self, it is from a wish to warn one, who evidently is fitted for 
better things, from a mistaken path. . We do not say that all 
his ballads are equal to the two which we have cited; nor 
does he, perhaps, in any of them, steer quite clear of the 
track of his numerous predecessors: but we are willing to 
confess (and we have given sufficient proof of the value of 
such a confession,). that the last two and thirty pages of his 
volume have more than repaid us for the thankless toil of 
struggling through five times that number which preceded 
them. We can scarcely offer a higher meed of praise. 


am ae eae ae 


Art. IX. Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. The Two Foscari, a 


Tragedy. Cain, a Mystery. By Lord Byron, 8vo, 
pp-439. Murray. 1821. 


It is reported by Lord Bacon, that Sir Henry. Wotton 
used to say, ‘ that critics were like brushers of noblemen’s 
clothes.’ The comparison, though it reflects rather upon the 
dignity of the Mystery, is yet upon the whole very just; 
and however in the lapse of nearly two centuries it has been 
found necessary and profitable to the fraternity to lower their 
sphere of action, and to apply their expurgating services to 
the less costly habiliments of knights and knights’ ladies, of 
common council-men and common place-men, of the mem- 
bers of the lower house, and the members of no house at all, 
still it is the lage and brocade of a Peer, which a genuine 
critic must ever. feel to be his peculiar property, and the 
inspection and handling of which will call forth all the an- 
cient energies, and all the pristine predilections of his ho- 
norable profession. To rub down a noble Lord is indeed a 
fine thing ; to touch up his tinsel, to smooth his ruffles, and 
to unravel his knots, is the acme of our felicity ; we are then 
conscious that we do not waste our strokes in the impassible 
obscure; our gentlest touches are sure to be followed by @ 
correspondent wince, and our most reserved commendations 
by the egregious good humour of the sensitive object of our 
care. We have, of course, with the rest of the world, re- 
marked the different temper displayed by some of our most 
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distinguished brethren, who have omitted to pay their 
bounden devoirs at the levee of the noble personage, whose 
naine ig at the head of this article, and failed to render those 
services, which the office they hold in the commonwealth 
evidently imposes upon them. We, simple men, recognize 
our duty, and will strive to perform it; we mean to go to 
work freely ‘and openly, as becomes the purity of our inten- 
tions ; we will use no flattery, for a nobleman should despise 
it; we will speak the truth, and the whole trath, that we 
ourselves may sleep quietly; and if after all our exertions, 
we should fail in satisfying the just expectations of impar- 
tial judges, we trast it will be believed, that our inability 
and not our will is the cause of our sinking under the arduous 
task. ) | 

In the first place, we request Lord Byron himself not to 
be prejudiced against our title and superscription, nor, be- 
vause we have not hitherto ‘flattered him, to conclude on that 
account that we mean to abuse him. Indeed, he may well 
consider us amongst his best and sincerest friends; for we, 
almost alone, have ventured from time to time to administer 
to him, those wholesome correctives of common sense, of 
which the object of so much indiscriminate admiration pecr- 
liarly stands in need. In this service, it must be confessed, 
we have sometimes been obliged to be so rude, as to tell him 
the truth ; we have represented to him, that most people, in 
defiance of the determinations of himself and his friend to 
the contrary, have stubbornly resolved to think themselves 
free, and therefore responsible agents ; that they see nothing 
reasonable in concluding, that the voice of nature, and the 
united wisdom of generations upon generations are false and 
pernicious, or that the reckless opinions of a few desperate 
young men, are a good argument for an entire revolution in 
religion, laws, and manners; that even if they were con- 
vinced of the propriety of a reform, they cannot discover in 
him or in any of the known champions of the sect, some 
main, and as they humbly conceive, indispensable qualifica- 
tions for a reformer; and that, upon all the circumstances 
of the case, they cannot help considering the many fine pas- 
sages in his works, whether in verse or prose, about super- 
Stition, despotism, revolution and so forth, as in reality little 
more than the Arcadian babblings of a secure aristocrat, und 
a8 possessing about as much meaning as his other panegyrical 
aspirations, after the slave-driving liberties of America. We 
were perhaps too bold in this, and hazarded our reputation 
with the public, in saying so many unaccountable things ; 
but for that very reason we lay claim to be reckoned as Lord 
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Byron’s soundest advisers, as the honest physicians who 
would not indulge their patient in the whimsies of a nervous 
imagination, nor cherish the morbid phantasms of discontent 
and ennui, to the lasting injury of his whole constitution, 
Perhaps his Lordship like a patient in similar circumstances 
in ancient times may have expostulated 





- pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis ; 


yet we would venture to hope, that when the feverish languor 
of the opiate had been succeeded by healthful sensations, he 
heartily thanked us, for awakening him from his disturbed 
and enervating dreams. 

Under the dominion of a temporary pbrenzy, Lord Byron, 
as we think it fair to suppose, produced the last piece in the 
volume before us, the two former ones seem to have been 
the offspring of a lucid interval. Now, says the judicious 
Hooker, diseases that come of fulness, emptiness must re- 
move. Pride is not cured but by abating the error which 
causeth the mind to swell. Then seeing that he swells by 
misconceit of his own excellency ; for this cause, all that 
tends to the beating down of his pride, whether it be adver- 
tisement from men, or from God himself chastisement, it 
then maketh him cease to be proud, when it causeth him to 
see his error in overseeing the thing he was proud of. With 
the ‘ chastisement of God,’ we have nothing to do; Lord 
Byron, as well as ourselves, must bend before dispensations 
that proceed from a cause which is uncontrollable by us; we 
prefer, and we rather wish that the other remedy might prove 
efficacious in our hands, and that his Lordship would for 
once listen in patience, and without anger to an ‘ advertise- 
ment from men.’ 

‘ Sardanapalus,’ though it is not a tragedy (however its 
author may choose to call it) is yet in our opinion a very fine 
tragical poem. It was not written with any view to its bein; 
represented any more than was ‘ Marino Faliero; and t 
Mr. Elliston should be judicious enough to repeat his ex- 
periment upon ‘ Sardanapalus,’ he is likely to meet with the 
same, or even more distinguished encouragement. Lord 
B. has not yet written, nor do we think he can write, a sit- 
gle scene that would act with any great success upon aby 
stage ; certainly not upon the English ; unfortunately for his 
Lordship, we Islanders, separated as we are, from the ‘ more 
civilized parts’ of the world, are far gone in our barbarous 
prejudices ; the corruption, which Shakspeare introduced 
has been gradually extending itself since his time, and & 
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now become almost aniversal. Though the tourists tell us, 
that they order these matters better in France, yet so it is, 
the tourists are stared at, but are never believed. It is cer- 
tainly very pitiable, that we should be so close to the foun- 
tain of perfection, and yet never the purer hy the diffusion 
of its streams. But though Lord B. will not probably en- 
joy the hidden pleasure of seeing this play damned in spite of 
himself, yet one way still remains of bringing it successfully 
to the acquaintance of people who. may not be inclined to 
purchase the work itself, and for which, when all the poetr 
and all the sense shall have been carefu.'y extracted, it will 
be peculiarly fitted. We say no more; but let Messrs. Dy- 
mond and ‘Terry look to it; if they do not convert ‘ Sarda- 
napalas’ into a splendid and most incendiary Melodrame, 
then are they worthy to have no new Scotch novel published 
for the space of one whole year. 

The story of this tragedy, we are informed by Lord By- 
ron, is to be found in Diodorus Siculus; and indeed, without 
reference to the account of that concise chronicler, we su 
pose most school-boys know pretty well that Sardanapalus 
was the last king of the Assyrian dynasty, that he was de- 
throned by a revolution of the Medes, and that he was 
(frustra reclamante Mr. Mitford) a very luxurious man, 
much given to good eating and drinking, and soft lying. 

* Et venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapali. 

In order to ‘ approach the unities,’ it is supposed that the 
whole affair of the rebellion, explodes and succeeds in one 
day by a sudden conspiracy ; this bang clearly the most pro- 
bable and natural mode of overturning the government of an 
empire, nearly co-extensive with Asia itself, and accordingly 
the time, which the action takes yp, may amount to about 
23 hours, reckoning to 11 o’clock in the forenoon of the 
second day. We are thus particular, because Lord B. has 
laboured this point excessively, and eonsiders it a great 
beauty in his performance, and we should be sorry to have 
any thing lost by our neglect. We might quote a great deal 
from this tragedy, for it contains much beautiful poetry; but 
we must content ourselves with what we think ought to jus- 
tify our commendation alone, and then hasten on, for wo — 
have much work to come. 

Sardanapalus at the end of a somewhat prolix soliloquy, 
Which we could not perfectly understand, sends for a fa- 
Vorite mistress, the Ionian slave, Myrrha, who appears. 
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** SARD, 


** Beautiful being! 
Thou dost almost anticipate my heart ; 
It throbbed for thee, and here thou comest; let me 
Deem that some unknown influence, some sweet oracle, 
Communicates between us, though unseen, 
In absence, and attracts us to each other. 


‘© MYRRHA, 
“ There doth.” 
Myrrha is indeed an exquisite creature; she warns Sarda- 
napalus of his imminent danger. 
“© SARD. 


‘¢ What ?—and dost thou fear ? 
‘6 MYRRHA. 


“ Fear!—I’m a Greek, and how should I fear death ? 
A slave, and wherefore should I dread my freedom ? 


** SARD. 
* Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale? 


‘* MYRRHA, 
Te | loye,”” 
and shortly afterwards, 

‘* Frown not upon me: you have smiled 
Too often on me, not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur.—King, I am your subject! 
Master, I am your slave! Man, I have loved you !— 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 
Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs— 
A slave, and hating fetters—an Ionian, 
And therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains! 
Still 1 have joved you. If that love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to save you? 


** SARD. 
“* Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, 
And what I seek of thee is love—not safety. 
“ MYRRHA. 
« And without love where dwells security? 


** SARD, 
« I speak of woman’s love. 
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“ MYRRHA. 


“ The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him that led them. 


“ SARD. 


“ My eloquent Ionian! thou speak’st music, 
The very chorus of the tragic song 
I’ve heard thee talk of as the favorite pastime 
Of thy far father-land. Nay weep not—calm thee, 


‘© MYRRHA, 


“ IT weep not.—But I pray thee, do not speak 
About my fathers or their land. 


‘© SARD. 
“ Yet oft 
Thou speakest of them. 
‘© MYRRHA, 


« True—true: constant thought 
Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 
But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me.”? 


These lines are exquisitely affecting, and if Lord Byron 
had always or often written thus, thus naturally and purely, 
this age need not have bowed before the glories of any 
other. 

We recommend the following passage as a study to sculps 
tors and painters. Sardanapalus is speaking of Myrrha’s 
appearance in a night-engagement. 


“¢ T paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr’d but not drown’d by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp ; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or victory herself 
Come down to hail us her’s.”” 
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Although this poem instantly refers us to Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Salemenes in particular is so undisguised\y 
an old Roman, as somewhat to violate the integrity of what 
may be called the moral costume of the Drama, yet we make 
no charge of plagiarism, and can easily believe that some 
such strong contrast was necessary, and anachronisms of this 
description are so numerous in all writers as to defy the at- 
tacks of criticism. Besides, Sardanapalus is purely ideal 
in its conception: the characters are not individualized, and 
the dialogue is properly poetical. It is a morality, or peradver- 
ture an immorality, in which voluptuousness, female passion, 
and military virtue, under the vizards of Sardanapalus, 
Myrrha and Salemenes rant and love and chide according 
to the rules in that case made and provided. To that power 
which brings the feignéd emotions of feigned characters 
home to our bosoms ; which im the vivid existence we give to 
a fiction, makes us forget our own; which suggests answers 
which we could have made, and describes actions which we 
could have acted—to this power Lord Byron is a stranger. 
Scornful sarcasm, and voluptuous pathos be understands; 
his temper and habits have taught him them, and they are 
quite sufficient for his purpose. We believe he will never 
shine to more advantage, or do less mischief, than in writing 
such plays as Sardanapalus ; his erudition will open to him 
a large field from which he may cull divers flowers, where 
with to weave such chaplets as he delights to hang on the 
door-posts of the temples of religion and purity ; and if we 
may be allowed to speak from our school-boy recollections, 
wé would recommend to his consideration the peculiar ca 
pabilities of Cambyses and Salmoneus. Lord Byron with his 
talents might say a great deal in their favour, and certainly 
his subject would not present more or greater obstacles to 
the liberal development of his opinions, than the book of 
Genesis. Lethim make the Persian more wise or more mad 
than he was; or the Greek more devout or blasphemots. 
For to such trifling and paradox we might continue indif- 
ferent ; but we entreat Lord Byron, we ask it as a favour a 
his hands, we adjure him solemnly, by and in the name of 
whatever yet remains respectable in his eyes; not of Christ 
anity, but of natural piety; not of marriage, but of natu 
purity ; not of the Levitical degrees, but of natural and 1 
stinctive innocence, to add no more cantosto Don Juan! let 
him content himself; the powers of his pen are known and 
felt; their effects are even now visible; he has done tha 
which we defy him, ‘ not in any one given year,” but during 
the remainder of his mortal existence, to efface. ‘‘ The evil 
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that men do, does indeed live after them,” in another sense 
than the poet’s ; and when Lord Byron shall long have ceased 
to be in this world, there will be thousands who may have 
cause to rue the day, that ever he was born. 

We have but little room for ‘ The Two Foscari,’ and its 
comparative importance requires but little. It is exactly so 
much better than ‘ Marino Faliero,’ as it is shorter, and as 
the Doge in his play, does less indulge, than the Doge in 
that play, in those outrageous and most puerile declamations, 
which disgusted even a London audience. Lord Byron 
would do wisely to keep to his Diodorus Siculus ; he may 
transfer the recklessness of Antony, the sternness of Brutus, 
or the histrionic emotions of Statira or Monimia; but the 
domestic energy of Othello, the household miseries of Lear, 
are beyond his grasp. We are glad they are so; they at 
least will be preserved from perversion and contamination. 

Itis amusing to see how far party feeling can carry this 
professed aristocrat, who, in a precious appendix to the last 
mentioned play, coquets through half a page with no less 
professed a democrat about the property of a phrase. It 
seems, that in Lady Morgan’s ‘ fearless and excellent’ work 
= te Italy, the portentous epithet of ‘ Ocean Rome,’ as ap- 
plied to Venice, is to be found ; and the same occurs in the 
‘Two Foscari! Is it possible?’ What may follow upon 
this ominous conjunction of Venus and Saturn? But Lord 
Byron is ready to take his corporal oath, and he vouches Mr. 

urray to the truth of it, that his tragedy was written and 
sent to England some time (he should have specified the pre- 
cise time in a matter of this importance) before he had seen 
Lady Morgan’s work, which we are particularly informed, 
‘he only received on the 16th of August.’ Come forth, O 
ye Wartons and Stevenses of this and the next generation ; 
Come from your verse or prose! Write it down, now while 
you may, that Lord Byron, upon his own testimony, did not 
steal two words from Lady Morgan! Credite posteri! 

But this valuable Appendix Tote not conclude as it begun, 
mulier formosa superne, Desinet in piscem. There are four 
pages upon Mr. Southey, which are really without example in 
modern literature. Seriously, we feel half ashamed to take ad- 
vantage of Lord Byron’s utter abandonment, of his self com- 
mand; he has slipped in a desperate lunge, and his life is 
m our hands ; he has rallied and rushed in, but been beaten 
off the ground, and we have him on the ropes. We throw 
up our Lands, as the fashion prescribes; but we may be al- 
owed to ask seriously, what reason Lord Byron has for being 
0 excessively enraged against Mr. Southey, and how the 
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balance of unprovoked slander and onal abuse stands 
between —, His Lordship began with @ poem, in which 
he ridiculed Mr. Southey’s poetry; this was very well; no 
man could resent the satire of a boy, who abused the whole 
literary world. Indeed, the boy himself, when he had 
grown a year or two older, became ashamed of his work, 
and puta stop to its publication; and though he has since 
that time avowed it, and permitted it to be sent forth again, 
yet that inconsistency only concerns himself, and_ will 
scarcely be perceived in such a patchwork @haracter. Af. 
terwards, Lord Byron began his Don Juan! and in the course 
of that work, we believe, he has introduced Mr. Southey’s 
name, not less than. seven or eight times; first laughing at 
his literary pretensions, then calumniating his moral integrity, 
and lastly, descending into and falsifying the domestic con- 
cerns of his family. ‘This is what Lord Byron has done. Has 
Mr. Southey returned any of these repeated insults, as he 
well and successfully might have done? Never. He has 
upon no occasion mentioned Lord Byron's name, or alluded 
to, or complained of, his unworthy malignity up to the time 
of the publication of the ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ when he was 
impelled by opportunity, by conscience, by love for Christi- 
anity and the English Constitution, (and, who shall denyor 
be ashamed to own, by unjustly wounded feelings,) to write 
that paragraph which has rendered Lord Byron so infuriate. 
But what does even this provocation, if we may so calli, 
amount to? Is there any paltry, and, as we. retort the,epi 
thet upon his Lordship, ‘ cowardly’ allusion to private 
circumstances in it! Let it be examined. As far as we 
remember, Mr. Southey, in the passage in question, speaks 
of the unprecedented depravity of the lower London press, 
and bids ‘ the Legislature look to it,’ as he is correctly 
quoted, and proceeds to denounce the works of a certain 
club of persons as being so many shameless insults to deceney, 
government, and religion, declares his apprehensions of) the 
consequences attending their unrestrained diffusion,,.®® 
calls their authors by the collective name of the “ Satame 
School.” What does Lord Byron complain of? thatybe 
has been yoked with Shelley, Morgan and Co,? He» 
yoked himself with them both in word and. in deed. . 
says himself, Mr. Southey accuses US of attacking the 
religion of the country! US! whom does. his, Lordship 
mean by this plural pronoun? Or does he speak to us alter 
the manner of kings, and look upon himself as a sole 4 4 
ration of irreligion and misrule? Again, since Lord. By 
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spontaneously appropriated the accusation to himself and his 
friends, does he find fault with the nature and terms of it? 
How should he do so? He has now for many years past ne- 
ver published any work in which he has not directly or indi- 
rectly denounced Christianity, “ the religion of the country,” 
asa system of delusion and superstition, and as the fruitful 
source of innumerable ills. Now if he be sincere, he must, 
asa good man and a patriot, fervently wish to see this incu- 
bus upon his country destroyed, and must be bounden by his 


’ conscience to do his utmost towards consummating the goodly 


work. Therefore in this case the accusation is no accusation, 
but rather the extorted acknowledgment from an adversary 
of his own honesty and patriotism; but if Lord Byron con- 
fesses that he never meaut what he has so often and so very 
deliberately written and published, we have nothing more to 
say about the matter, except to wish him joy of his Italian 
or Greek notions of veracity and consistency. Again, per- 
haps he is offended at the title imposed upon him and his 
sect, the ‘‘ Satanic School!” And yet why? Lord B. has of 
hisown accord laboured through thick and thin to excalpate 
the character of Lucifer or Satan, from the imputations of 
Seriptare ; he has denied the charges of murder, lying, and 
rebellion; he has asserted, in no ambiguous terms, the co- 
eternal and the co-equal nature of that Being and of Jeho- 
vah; he expressly attributes the evil of this world to the lat- 
ter, and not to the former ; he calls God a tyrant, and Satan 
aSpirit, who dares to use his immortality in waging the 
eternal conflict of independence with oppression; he has 
notoriously ranged himself in the ranks, and under the ban- 
ners of the *“ Setons of this world ;” he is marked with his 
mark, and is content to be his worshipper. How is it then, 
we ask, that Lord B. is so nettled at his being designated by 
the name of one, whom yet he considers so noble and glo- 
rious? Why does he complain of being reckoned a disciple 
of the sect, party, school, or religion, of Satan, in whose 
defence he argues with vehemence, and in whose praise he 
enlarges to excess? How is this contradiction to be ex- 
plained? Has Mr. Hobhouse no “ Illustrations” for us on this 
point? Can he not pick in another “ spear’s head,” where- 
with to cleave the palpable obscure of his friend's lucubra. 
tions; Cum tacet, clamat. What then is the result? In 
first place, Lord Byron, without any shadow of pra- 
Vocation, for many years together pursues Mr. Southey with 
the malignity of a common lampvooner for hire, and at length, 
Upon occasion of some general remarks upon the tendency of 
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writings of a certain description, he bursts out into an ango. 
vernable fit of passion ; forgets the manners and language of 
a gentleman; and all this ostensibly on account of impatations, 
every one of which this same irascible Peer, in a work directly 
following in the same volume, not only realizes and appro. 
priates, but justifies also, with the addition of a thousand ag. 
gravations of time and place a thousand times multiplied. 
It is this latter work which now finally demands our notice; 
aud we hope we shall not seem to our readers to give an un- 
due importance to it, when we set ourselves formally to ex- 
e the shallow sophistry, the gross ignorance, and the scan- 
dalous falsehoods contained in it. There are undoubtedly 
some wretched creatares, whose vulgar and disgusting slan- 
ders it is wise to = by in silence ; who are themselves be- 
yond the reach of argument, and to whose debased under 
standings and affections the obligations of truth and morality 
are unintelligible terms. But Lord B., though we can hardly 
flatter ourselves that Ae will listen to argument, is yet cer- 
tainly of a different class from these. It may perhaps be 
safe to despise Lady Morgan, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, 
but the arch-offender must be answered as well as despised. 
His atrocities come in that questionable shape, that if we 
were stedfastly to refuse, he might peradventure vaunt that 
we were unable to answer them. We shall not analyse 
“Cain,” that has been done in Chancery ; neither shall we 
comment upon the sheer nonsense of many parts of it; with 
our good leave the nonsense may be nonsense still, and at ll 
events absurdity may well escape reprobation, where it is 
preceded and followed by blasphemy and profaneness. But 
there are one or two confident assertions respecting important 
doctrines of Scripture made by the author of “ Cain,” whieh 
as they are utterly false, we shall spend a little time in tell 
ing him so, and in demonstrating to the world either his 
excessive ignorance or his excessive impudence. 
Lord B. im his Preface enounces the following discovery ' 


‘“* The reader will recollect that the book of Genesis does not 
state that Eve was tempted by a demon, but by the ‘ serpent ;’ and 
that only because he was ‘ the most subtil of all the beasts of the 
field.” Whatever interpretation the Rabbins and the Fathers may 
have put upon this, I must take the words as I find them, and teply 
with Bishop Watson upon similar occasions, when the Fathers wer 

ed to him as Moderator in the schools of Cambridge, ‘ 
the Book !’—holding up the Seripture.”’ 


We beseech his Lordship to compose himself ; we will not 
quote the Rabbins or the Fathers to him ; we will quote n& 








litt, 
sed, 


I we 


thing but the chapter which he quotes himself ; we like Bishop 
Watson's practice, and say with him, ‘‘ Behold the Book !” 


CHAP. Ill. 


« Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast which the 
Lord God had made. And he said unto the woman, yea, hath 
God said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? And the 
woman said unto the serpent, we may eat of the fruit of the trees 
ofthe garden: but of the fruit of the tree, which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent said unto the woman, ye 
shall not surely die. For God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil. 

« And the Lord God said unto the woman, what is this that thou 
hast done? and the woman said, the serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat. And the Lord God said unto the serpent, because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life: and I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; t¢ shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ | 


Now we have nothing to do at present with Lord B.'s 
scepticism, or deism, or atheism, or whatever else he chooses 
tocallit; im this case we must consider him by his own con- 
cession as one who appeals to the text of the Bible in proof 
ofa position, and who is therefore willing to be ruled by it. 
We say nothing about the positive declaratory interpretations 
which, it is to be remembered, rest upon the same authority 
a the book of Genesis, and consequently bind exactly as 
mach as the text in question ; we say nothing about the whole 
New Testament, which is founded on it, and whose words 
must be equal or superior in weight; but this we say, that 
there is no instance of verbal nonsense in the book of Ge- 
hesis, or in any other book of Scripture ; that when a miracle 
orinterruption of the ordinary course of nature has at any 
time occurred, some one also there must have been to have 
qnied it; and that it is no where recorded in the book of 

enesis that brute animals bad the gift of articulate speech, 
and not only that, but of reasoning, and not only that ; but of 

wledge superior to man’s. But we read that the serpent 
did speak to the woman; that he reasoned with her, and im- 
patted to her things the conception of which, whether the 
were true or false, was beyond the reach of the woman's 
thoughts, and that he did finally persuade her to the commis- 
sion of actual rebellion. We hide that God did not speak 
in the serpent, neither to the man, nor the woman; who did 
M m2 
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then? the serpent, as a serpent only, could not speak or rea- 
son or communicate knowledge; who then caused the mi- 
racle, and ‘‘ opened the mouth of the dumb beast?” In es- 
sential difference of nature there was but one being besides 
in the universe, and therefore by a consequence as inevitable 
as a conclusion of geometry it must have been that one, who 
being, as we are informed from equivalent authority, a liar,a . 
slanderer, and an accuser from the beginning, uttered the lie, 
the slander, and the accusation recorded in the text. 

But suppose the serpent to have been a mere serpent, and 
grant that it was natural to serpents in Paradise to speak, to 
reason, and to possess super-human knowledge, how then is 
the text held together? how could that particular serpent (for 
we must remark that this latter clause is to the individual) 
bruise the heel of the seed of the woman, and how could that 
seed or future descendant bruise the head of that particular 
serpent! how, but by supposing the words addressed to one, 
who would live after the extinction of that serpent, and who 
would be in a capacity, ages hence, to fulfil the prophecy in 
doing and suffering ? 

Thus therefore when Lord. B. says, that if he (Satan) dis- 
claims having tempted Eve in the x bs of the serpent, it is 
only because the book of Genesis has not the most distant 
allusion to any thing of the kind, but merely to the serpent 
in his serpentine capacity ; he says that which every child of 
fourteen, who can read and is not an idiot, will tell him con- 
fidently is not the case, and which we dare to say his Lordship 
himself knows to be false. 

Thus much for one of these precious specimens of igno 
rance and sophistry, which, though it might have passed cur- 
rent from the pen of Voltaire, will never do with the clumsy 
infidelity of Lord B. amongst the free and Protestant natives 
of England. Now for another. 


“ The reader will please to bear in mind (what few choose to 
recollect), that there is no allusion to a future state in any of the 
books of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testament. For a reason 
for this extraordinary omission he may consult * Warburton’s Dr 
vine Legation ;’ whether satisfactory or’not, no better has yet been 
assigned. I have therefore es. it new to Cain without, | 
hope, any perversion of Holy Writ.” 


Whether Lord Byron doeshope that he has not perverted the 
Scripture in this assertion, we know not, and, as he bi 
says, ‘‘care aslittle ;” thathe has done so, whichis more to ou 
purpose, we will prove to him directly. We seethat it is utterly 
useless to point out the evident inference to be drawn from 
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the translation to heaven of the living Enoch, and from the 
frequent expressions of the Patriarchs, that they were pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth ; these and many other arguments 
eee to the calm observer of the whole dispensation 
would be lost upon him; nothing but a positive text will sa- 
tisfy his doubts. He shall have one. It was quoted once 


‘before in answer to this very objection, and we are told that 


it had then the effect of putting the objectors to silence. 
It is written in Exodus a ‘‘ book of Moses,” c. iii. v. 6. 


“ TAM the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.’ These persons were dead, yet 
God declares that at that very moment he was still their God; and 


the comment upon the above.mentioned occasion was, ‘ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.’”’ 


Lord B. may deny the force of this passage: so he may 
deny any thing or every thing, that black is black, or white 
white, yet they are not the less so on that account. But not 
content with making this hazardous assertion, he goes on to 
say, “ nor indeed in the Old Testament.” Indeed ! 

Job, in a book perhaps as ancient as, or more so than, the 
Pentateuch, c. xix. v8. says——“ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God,” and the speaker wishes 
these words ‘‘ were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever!” We wish so too. 

We omit the numberless direct texts in the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and Isaiah, and will only add for its grandeur, beauty, 
and clearness, the great prophecy of Daniel, c. xii. v. 1, 2, 3. 


“ Atthat time shall Michael stand up, the great prince who 
standeth for the children of the people ; and there shall be a time 
oftrouble, such as never was since there was a nation even to that 
same time: and at that time thy people shall be delivered, every 
one that shall be found written in the book. And many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and: they 

turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Are these texts “ allusions to a future state,” or not? 

Are they clear declarations or not? 

{s Lord Byron’s head or his heart to be called in question ? 

But it has been argued that Lord B. has done no more 
than Milton did before him with universal applause; and 
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upon one occasion *, a challenge was thrown out that ey 
passage in “‘ Cain” could be paralleled, line by line, from the 
** Paradise Lost.” Now, excepting the Bible, we know no 
book for which we feel so profound a veneration as we do for 
this latter poem, and to be told all at once that nothing in 
this outlawed pamphlet of blasphemy is worse than 
things that are to be found in what we are accustomed w 
call a Divine work, is somewhat startling. That any one 
should dare to make this assertion, and that any one should 
believe it is another proof of the lamentable neglect into 
which Milton’s writings have generally fallen, and shows that 
this mighty Poet, like Lord Bacon +, though much talked 
of, is now little more than the shadow of a name. 

We can hardly think that those who have read Milton will 
need the assistance of our remarks, but it is well known that 
there are multitudes of well meaning but ill informed persons 
who have been silenced in conversation and perplexed in 
their minds upon this very ground of the unanswerable av- 
thority of Paradise Lost. ‘This is a serious consideration, 
and it certainly is incumbent upon every parent and guar- 
dian of youth to come to a right understanding upon it. The 
book which is to be found in every library, which not seldom 
occupies the devout attention of our wives and sisters alter- 
nately even with the word of God itself, is declared to be the 
prototype and the justifying authority for a work, the atro- 
cious blasphemies of which must fill the most unthinking bo- 
som with horror and dismay. The question, however, though 
very important, is a short one, and we believe a very few 
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* Nothing is meant here disrespectful to Mr. Shadwell, for whom we entertain 
a high esteem; upon the occasion alluded to he acted but the part of an inge- 
nious advocate. 

+ Weill give a remarkable instance of a writer’s presuming upon the gene 
ral ignorance of Lord Bacon’s works. Mr. Shelley in the Notes to “ Queen 
Mab,” at the end of a prolix declamation against the Christian Religion, privts 
a passage from Bacon's Essays descriptive of the evils of Superstition, in 
that author says, that in comparison of the gross state of degradation caused by 
Superstition he should prefer even Atheism itself. This is so artfully dovetailed 
with what goes before, that we venture to say that no person, who was unacqnailt- 
ed with Lord Bacon's character and writings, could doabt that he was a profes 
apologist to Atheism. And yet Lord B. begins the Essay immediately preceding, 
and to which his comparison directly refers, with these words— 

« [had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind. And therefore ‘ 
never wrought miracle to convince atheism, because his ordinary works convince 
it. It is true thata little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; for while the miad of mas 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, andge 


farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked tos* 
ther, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 
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sentences will be enough to show both that Milton’s Satan 
is not blasphemous, and what Lord Byron may think of more 
consequence, that he has himself been guilty of a gross dra- 
matic impropriety in making Lucifer so. 

“ If Cain be blasphemous, then Paradise Lost is blas- 
phemous,” such is the argument, and it is artfully put by the 
adversary ; for he imagines that in whichever way we take it, 
he must gain something ; if we admit the hypothesis, he has 
the satisfaotion (somewhat a kin to that which Satan felt in 
Paradise) of reducing a godlike work to his own level; if to 
avoid that we deny the conclusion, then we relieve his own 
work from the imputation which checks its sale, and prevents 
the diffusion of his opinions. The fallacy however is in assum- 
ing the connection between the hypothesis and the conclu- 
sion. Let us bring it to the intelligible test of rigid exami- 
nation ; let the characters, the actions, and the sayings of Sa- 
tan and Lucifer be scrutinized. Does Satan in any instance 
openly or covertly accuse the Scriptural narrative of false- 
hood or duplicity? Does he hesitate to appear or act as the 
tempter of the woman? does he pretend to himself to have 
a good motive for so doing? does he in a single passage deny 
or doubt the goodness, the justice, the greatness, the in- 
finite happiness, the essential unity of God? does he ever 
(and this is the main difference) impute the evil of this world 
to God, and by implication ascribe to himself the wish of dif- 
fusing good and happiness to mankind? It is almost wasting 
time to quote a few of the thousand passages which show 
that the direct contrary of all these is the truth. 


‘«* —-pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in heaven against heaven’s matchless King. iv. 


—all his good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. iv. 


—as God in heaven 
Is center, yet extends to all. 1x. 


—all good to me becomes 
Bane. 1x. 


For only in destroying I find ease * 
To my relentless thoughts. 1x. 


Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with what sweet 
Compulsion thus transported, to forget 

What hither brought us; hate, not love; nor hope 
Of Paradise for hell, hope here to taste 

Of pleasure ; but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what isin destroying ; other joy 

To me is lost, 1x. 
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So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good. 1v. 


And 


. To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do ul our sole delight, 1v.’’ 


oe ae nore 


But Lucifer does all this, and more than this; he is trans. 
formed into the semblance of an Angel of Light, and the 
Almighty Jehovah is made to be what Christians and Jews 
make Lucifer to be—a torturer because tortured, a creator 


of misery, because infinitely miserable himself. He says, 
that he 
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‘¢ —dares look the omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good,” 
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It is impossible to quote every speech of Satan to show 
that he never transgresses these prescribed bounds ; we can 
only just say, what every one knows, that three parts of 
Paradise Lost are taken up with rapturous praises of the 
Deity in every shape of hymn, meditation, prayer, and nar- 
ration; and we may hint, even to Lord B. the folly of sup- 
posing, that Milton should write a book, which, ones 
to him, militates most directly against the very design an 
fondest wish of Milton’s own heart, We have it on record 
in his own words, that his chief motive for undertaking that 
immortal poem, was to do something for the glory of God; 
or, as he sings, in the first page— 
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‘¢ —to assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


We challenge, in return, the production of a single oo 
sage, from the first line to the last of Paradise Lost, which 
will excite in the mind of any reasonable creature the most 
transient feeling of profaneness. 

But independently of the criterion of Milton’s example, it 
is quite manifest, that no dramatic conception can be more 


totally false and imperfect than this is of Satan’s imaginable 
thoughts and words, 


‘¢ —if he has made 
As he saith—which I know not, nor believe—”" 


How is this doubt, uncertainty, or disbelief, consistent with 
that double portion of angelic knowledge which we concelvé 
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this spirit to have possessed upon a subject on which the 
oe before him could bave returned him a decisive an- 
swer? For Cain, fresh from the hand of his Creator, and 
living in the more immediate neighbourhood of heaven, must 
surely have known a truth which even heathens, in after ages, 
held and propagated, that God made heaven and earth and 
all things that were therein, Milton, with admirable judg- 
ment, introduces Satan, in his address to the Sun, as master 
of this knowledge, and makes it the very spring of all the 
terrible passions which he blends together in that astonish- 
ing passage, which is the extremest verge of the audacity of 
the rebel’s discourse. 


‘’ Ah, wherefore ; he deserv’d no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence,” &c. 


Again, Lord B. will not deny, that in the New Testa- 
nient at least Satan is declared to have been the tempter of 
our first parents to their fatal transgression ; and yet he makes 
this Being of all infinite knowledge deny this fact, because 
he, Lord B. does not so interpret a chapter in the Book of 
Genesis. 

Is the result then parallel or contrast? Is it Milton and 
Byron, or Milton versus Byron? Is the passage from which 
we quoted a few awfully blasphemous words in Cain, (which 
yet is by no means the most flagrant in the piece), that fair 
dramatic representation allowable in a free and Christian 
country, or is it an unprecedented effort of perverted and 
perverting profaneness? Did it become the judges of a na- 
tion, where Christianity is part of the common law of the 
land, to protect this work or not? Would it be tyranny or 
inquisitorial persecution to prosecute the author and pub- 
lisher of this work, and to amerce them heavily ? 

But we shall be told that all this is prejudice ; that although 
we might differ in our opinions ‘ materially upon the meta- 
physical portion of the work,’ yet, if we were not ‘ blinded 
by baseness and bigotry,’ we should highly admire the poetry 
of the publication. Blinded by baseness and bigotry ! This 


is very well indeed; and from whom does this imputation 
proceed ? From the pure and the liberal? Is it no bigotry to 
maintain theory against fact? Is it no bigotry to turn the 
back upon earnest inquiry, and to open the ears to sneerin 

and sarcasm alone? Is it no bigotry to set up the restless an 

disturbed imaginations of man before the undoubted testi- 
mony of God Almighty? Is it no baseness to see the mighty 
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ocean ebbing and flowing by mysterious impulse, to wateb 
the giant san run his appointed course, to gaze upon the 
moving moon, er the deep majesty of an interlunar night, 
when the firmament is blazing with golden fires, and not 
venerate the one Causer and Preserver of all of them? Is it 
no baseness to possess the fairest gifts of life, and to curse 
the Giver of them; to have genius and intellectual power 


‘beyond the common rate, and to make no other use of them 


but to slander and blaspheme the merciful and gracious 
Creator of them with more distinguished atrocity? Are none 
of these baseness and bigotry! No! These are liberality and 
purity! But when one who has been born and bred in a reli. 
gion which he loves and venerates, which he sees has, even 
as it is, converted the nations from darkness to fight, and 
which, if it were allowed its due sway, would make men 
saints upon earth; a religion, which he knows must have 
come from God with the same certainty that he knows there 
is such a book as Cain; and that Lord Byron wrote it; a 
religion, in the cause of which he has been enlisted a soldier, 
and which he has sworn to maintain to his death ; when such 
an one resents the insidious ploitings and the open attacks 
of apostates, and does his utmost in a lawful way to expose 
the one and denounce the other ; when he refuses to be gul- 
led by a specious external, and scorns to barter cowardly 
praise for contemptuous forbearance; then the magazines of 


ufidelity are exhausted to overwhelm him; then he may ex- 
pect 


* Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria—.’’ 


What is it to us that Lord B. pleads with mawkish incen- 
sistency that he is an aristocrat and wishes not for a revola- 
tion? Are his attacks upon lawful authority counteracted by 
such imbecility ! Are his arrows less sharp or less venomous 
on that account? Do not these kind of declarations even 
feather the shaft for a longer and a surer flight? It is a mar- 
vellous thing indeed, that a Peer of England, the first of na- 
tions upon earth, should wish for a revolution which would 
dash him into the dirt; so is it marvellous that he should 
hate his own native land, fly from the sight of his fellow coun- 
trymen, and permit the dregs of London only to call bin 
friend. When these things are true of a man, any thing and 
every thing may be true of him. We cannot stand to weigh 
motives and circumstances when a thief is taken flagrante 
delicto. Lord B. may be the dupe or the tool of others for 
what we know ; he may, upon cool calculation, intend ¥° 
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such event as the erection of the brute force of the mob 


against the law ; he may respect Christianity in his chamber ; 
he may do all this; but he Aas written “ Don Juan!” he das 
written “‘ Marino Faliero!” and he das written ** Cain ?” 
The people of England are an eminently sensible peopte ; 
they may have their storms and their ebullitions ; bat these 
soon subside within the compass of their inimitable constita- 
tion, and leave the nation an accurate judge of its own in- 
terests. This nation was never in the wrong on that point 
for any great time ; the machine may be disordered, bat there 
is a self-adjusting spring in the heart of it, whose elasticity 
is invincible. The statesmen of this nation will not be 
fooled by the ravings and the rantings about Greek or Ame- 
rican freedom out of their own experienced liberties ; the 


fathers and mothers of this nation will not give up themselves 


and their children to the dominion of one or two persons, 
whose writings are the unmanly effusions of misanthropy and 
sensuality ; who go a step beyond the atheists of former ages, 
throw down the mask, and advocate incest upon principles 
of universal love ; whose voluptuousness is only to be de- 
fended as the legitimate consequence of a creed, if such can 
be, which is a monstrous compound of Manicheism and Epicu- 
reanism ; whose God is the evil principle, and whose Bible is 
Lucretius. To turn from the perusal of these writers to 
Shakspeare, Spencer, and Milton, is like turning from night 
to day—from meteors and clouds to the light of the morning 
star and the blue heaven of a June sun-rising. 

We now take our leave of Lord Byron, and one cannot 
refrain from doing it in language at once graver than our 
own and more poetical than his. 

“The ungodly said, reasoning with themselves, but not 
aright, our life is short and tedious, and in the death of a 
man there is no remedy: neither was there any man known 
to have returned from the grave. For we are born at all 
adventure : and we shall be herener as though we had never 
been: for the breath in our nostrils is as smoke, and a little 
spark in the moving of our heart: which being extinguished 
our body shall be turned into ashes, and our spirit shall vanish 
as the soft air. Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good 
things that are present: and let us speedily use the creatares 
like as in youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine 
and ointments: and let no flower of the spring pass by us: 
let us crown ourselves with rose-buds, before they be 
withered: let none of us go without his part of our yolup- 
wousness: let us Jeave tokens of onr joyfulness in every 
place ; for this is our portion, and our lot is this. Let us 
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lie in wait for the righteous ; because he is not for our tur, 
and he is clean contrary to our doings : he upbraideth us with 
our offending the law, and objecteth to our infamy the trans. 
gressions of our education. He professeth to have the 
knowledge of God: and he calleth himself the child of the Lord, 
We are esteemed of him as counterfeits, he abstaineth from 
our ways as from filthiness: he pronounceth the way of the 
just to be blessed, and maketh his boast that God is his 
father. 

“‘ Such things they did imagine, and were deceived : for 
their own wickedness hath blinded them. As for the m 
ries of God, they knew them not: neither hoped they for the 
wages of righteousness, nor discerned a reward for blame 
less souls. For God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of his own eternity. Nevertheless, 
through envy of the devil came death into the world: and 
they that do hold of his side do find it.” 








ArT. X. Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Churchin 
the United States of America, ina General Convention, 
held in St. James's Church in the City of Philadelphia, 


from the 16th to the 24th of May, 1820. S8vo. %pp. 
Philadelphia. 1820. 


Art. XI. Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, in a Special General Conven- 
tion, held in St. Peter's Church, in the City of Philadel- 
phia, from the 30th of October to the 3d of November, A.D. 
1821. 8vo. SGpp. Philadelphia. 1821. 


Art. XII. Sermon on the Manner in which the Gospel 
was established, and the Christian Church organized ; 
preached before the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, on the 
Bist Day of October, 1821.. By James Kemp, D.D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Maryland, 8vo. 24pp. Philadelphia. 1821. 

Art. XIII. Reasons in Favour of the General Theologt 
Seminary, one of which were stated in the Episcopal Con- 
vention of South Carolina. 8vo. 16pp. Charleston. 1821. 
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Art. XIV. Plan of the Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United States ; together 
with an Address to theFriends of Religion and the Church. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 24pp. Hartford, (Connecticut). 
1820. 


Art. XV. Introductory Discourse delivered: at New- 
haven, at the Opening of the Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, Sep- 
tember 13, 1820. By Samuel H. Turner, Professor o 
Theology in the Institution. 8vo, 32 pp. Hartford, 1820. 


Art. XVI. An Address to the Biennial Convention of the 
Eastern Diocese, assembled in Newport Rhode Island, 
September 27th, A.D.1820. By Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, D.D. Bishop of the Diocese. (Gospel Advocate). 


Art. XVII. A Pastoral Letter, addressed to the Members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Eastern Dio- 
cese. By the Right Rev. A. A. Griswold, D.D. Bishop of 
the Diocese. 8Svo. 68pp. Boston. 1821. 


Art. XVIII. . A°Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the State of Connecticut : delivered 
at the Convention of the Church in [the] said State, in St. 
John’s Church at Waterbury, on Wednesday the 6th Day 
of June, A.D. 1821. By Thomas Church Brownell, D.D. 

L.D. Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut. ( Gospel 
Advocate, for September and October, 1821, Boston), 


IN a late volume of our Journal * we presented to our readers 
an account of the Constitution, &c. of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the American Union: we then adverted to 
the growing numbers and respectability of its members, and 
the publications at the head of this article have presented us 
with many additional particulars, an abstract of which we 
think will be perused with equal pleasure and satisfaction. 

I. The Eastern Diocese comprises the Churches in the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Mussachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island: over this Diocese the Right Rey. Dr. 
Griswold continues to preside. 

1. The Church, in the State of Maine, which for many 
years had become generally depressed and almost extinct, has 
within a few years assumed a more flourishing aspect. It 
consists of two congregations, under the pastoral care of two 
Ministers, whose labours are stated to have succeeded to the 
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* See Brit, Crit. Vol. xiii. June 1820, pp 593—614. 
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extent of the ratioval expectations of the friends of the 
Chareh. : 

2. New Hampshire. There are nine Episcopal Churches 
in this State, the members of which continue to increase: jy 
the vacant Churches, religious services are geuerally per. 
formed by lay readers, and occasionally they have been fe 
voured with the labours of Missienaries. 

3. Massachusetts. The Church in this State continues in 
as flourishing a situation as it was at the time of the meeting 
of the last general Convention: a very general attention is paid 
to the observance of the Canons and Rubrics, and (with bat 
very few exceptions) to the established usages of the Church. 
A large and elegant stone church, of which the Rev. Samuel 
Parmer Jarvis, D.D. has been chosen Rector, has lately 
been completed in the town of Boston ; besides which a few 
small congregations have been collected in other towns. Its 
in contemplation to establish missions to such small portions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Commmunien as are to be found in 
many parts of this State. 

4. Vermont. From the parochial reports presented to the 
Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this State on the 27th of June, 1821, it appears that the 
Charch, at no antecedent period, had been more flattering. 
Several new Churches were represented in Convention ; and 
a society has been organized, the object of which is to em- 
ploy Missionaries m the vacant churches of the Episcopal 
Communion within this State. 

5. Rhode Island. Increased attachment to the Episcopal 
Communion, and an exemplary attention to moral and religi- 
ous duties, indicate the prosperous and flourishing condition 
of the Church in this State. One new Church has beeg 
erected: Sunday Schools have been established in all the con 

regations, and the number of communicants has very cons 
erably increased. ‘‘ It is believed that in no one of the 
United States are the order, worship, and rules of the 
Episcopal Church, better, or more uniformly regarded.” | 

Il. Connecticut. Since the General Convention of 1817", 
no material change bas taken place. The Notitia Paro 
chiales of the Annual Conventions, evince a manifest increase 
of the Church in this Diocese, to the Episcopate-of 
the Right Rev. Dr. T. C. Brownell has recently been conse 
crated. Under his Ministrations, the Church has progres 
sively increased in piety, numbers, and respectability: simee 
his consecration, a number of Churches has been visited ;and 
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* See Brit, Crit. vol. xiii. p, 609. 
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in the year between June 1820 and 1821, the Bishop adminis- 
tered the apostolic rite of Confirmation to eight hundred and 
thirty-six persons ; and consecrated two Churches. A So- 
ciety has recently been instituted in this Diocese, for the pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge; the great objects of which 
are to distribute the Bible gratuitously to the poor, to disse- 
minate the Book of Common Prayer, and Religious Tracts, 
and also to support Missionaries.- In his Charge to the Con- 
vention, held at Waterbury, June Gth and 7th, 1821, the 
Bishop bears the following testimony to the character of his 
Clergy- 


« Brethren, I have now visited nearly all the parishes in this dio- 
cese. Every where I have been received with a kindness and an 
interest highly gratifying to my feelings. Concerping the general 
prosperity of the Church, it may be difficult to decide with confi- 
dence ; but from the best observations and inquiries which I have 
been able to make, her friends have no reason to despond. She 
seems to be gradually enlarging her borders, and ‘ strengthening 
her stakes,” while, at the same time, there appears to be an in- 
creasing degree of piety and zeal among her members. Her cler 
are every where zealous and faithful. I make this observation with 
the more satisfaction, as I have formerly heard them charged from 
abroad with coldness and indifference. Nothing but ignorance, or 
gross prejudice, could have suggested the imputation, It is my full 
conviction, that if there exists, in any part of our country, a body 
of clergy who, by their labours and privations, their industry and 
fidelity, approach to the model of the primitive ages of the church, 
such men are to be found among the episcopal clergy of Connecti- 
cut. ‘To ensure the continued prosperity and advancement of the 
Church, nothing is wanting, with the blessing of Heaven, but the 
continued zeal and perseverance of her friends. There is nothing 
in the circumstances of the times, which can warrant a relaxation 
ofeither. On the contrary, the excitement with regard to reli- 
gion, which seems to “abet through the greater part of the State, 

ishes ground to the friends of the Church for the exercise of 

4 more especial degree of vigilance. From the clergy, in a parti- 
cular manner, it calls for increased watchfulness and zeal. The 
resent is certainly a period when people, in general, are more 
isposed than usual, to attend to the concerns of religion. Not 
that we have reason to believe there is any special effusion of 
the Spirit of God, in any particular region: but the excitement 
which has been raised in the community, has led people to give 
more heed to those ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit, and to 
ordinary means of grace, which are at all times dispensed in 

such measure as to enable all, who will co-operate with them, to 
work out their salvation, through the merits of the Redeemer. But 
if the people are disposed to hear, and to inquire, whatever may be 
the cause, it is the especial duty of the clergy to warn and to in- 
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struct. More especially is this their duty, at the present period, 
that they may guard their flocks from the delusions and errors of 
ignorant teachers, and lead the inquiring mind to just and rational 
views of that way of salvation revealed in the gospel.”—Gospel 
Advocate, October, 1821, p. 314. 


Upon the whole, the greatest harmouy prevails among the 
clergy and laity of Connecticut, and this Diocese is at present 
more flourishing than at any former period. 

II. New York. The report presented to the General 
Convention in 1820, states the progress of the Church in this 
Diocese. ‘The number of organized congregations is 118 (an 
increase of three since the year 1817) and the number of the 
Clergy is seventy-one, twenty-four of whom had been ordained 
Deacons, and fourteen Priests. Five new Churches have 
been consecrated. 


** No small share of the prosperity of this diocese is to be as- 
cribed to missionary services. The number of labourers at present 
engaged in them is fifteen. The peculiar situation of the immense 
portion of the diocese, formed by the western district of the State, 
renders these services indispensable, and should excite our bre. 
thren in New York to increasing exertions in their support ; while 
the similarity of cases between that section of their State and the 
new States and territories of our Union, should command for these 
services, as intimately connected with the duty of extending mis. 
sionary labours to the latter, the approbation of the Church gene. 
rally. 

a It is proper that we here notice the efforts made by our bre- 
thren of this diocese, for the religious instruction of the Indians, 
within the borders of their State. The Oneida tribe have now 4 
handsome and commodious church, and are still enjoying the faith. 
ful services of their licensed catechist and lay-reader, Mr. Eleasar 
Williams, who is himself of Indian extraction, and a candidate for 
holy orders. He leads their devotion in their church, by the use of 
a translation of our liturgy into the Mohawk language ; in which 
they join with every appearance of devout attention, and with the 
full effect of proper participation. A young Indian.of the Onondaga 
tribe, son of a chief, who was killed in the service of the United 
States, during the last war, is now making suitable preparation for 
devoting ardent piety, great zeal, and natural talents of a most re 
spectable order, to the work of the ministry among his countryme® 

“© The congregation of this diocese receive frequent visits from 
the bishop. The clergy are generally distinguished for conscien 
tious observance of the canons and rubrics of the Church. The laity, 
in conjunction with their pastors, have formed numerous associa 
tions for distributing the Holy Bible, the book of Common Prayer, 
and other approved religious books and tracts ; fur aiding the eccle 
siastical authority in the support of missionaries; and for the 
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iateresting and inestimable charity of Sunday school instruction,’? 
Journal of General Convention, 1820, p. 30. 


VV. New Jersey. From the Journal of the thirty-eighth 


Annual Convention, held August 21 and 22, 1821, it appears 
that there are now within this Diocese, fourteen Clergymen, 
via. the Bishop, ten Presbyters, and three Deacons ; and that 
there are Twenty-five congregations, (besides the few Episco- 
alians scattered in Amwell, Woodbury, and some other 
Gens,) fifteen of whom enjoy the stated ministrations of 
Clergymen. ‘The rest are kept alive by the occasional visits 
of Missionaries, and by the practice of having the service of 
the Church, and also a sermon, read regularly every Sunday, 
by some pious and respectable member of these little flocks. 
We notice this fact with peculiar pleasure, because it affords 
astriking proof that the Liturgy constantly used will pre- 
serve the Church in the worst of times. This indeed has been 
strikingly evinced in the State of New Jersey, originally 
settled by the Swedes and Dutch, and, when it became an 
English provitice, inhabited chiefly by Quakers and Baptists, 
it was not until the year 1704, that any congregation existed 
there in communion with the Church of England. When the 
revolutionary war commenced, a few scattered congregations 
had been formed under six or seven Missionaries, sent over 
Ang venerable SocIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 
at event operated there as it did in every other part of 
America. The connexion of the Church of England with the 
State, led to the persecution of the flocks, and the disper- 
tion of the shepherds. The destitute congregations, (like 
sickly hot-house plants) withered under the anited and 
chillmg influences of desertion, poverty, and reproach, In 
this condition they continued to preserve a faint and tremu- 
lous life, even till the present time. The first Bishop of New 
Jersey, was consecrated in 1815, at which time there were 
barely sufficient Clergymen in the Diocese, to constitute the 
canonical number of electors. Compared with this state of 
things, the progress of the Church has been rapid, though it 
has consisted principally in the revival of decayed and desti- 
tate congregations. ; 
V. Pennsylvania. Over this Diocese presides the vene- 
table Bishop White, the survivor of the two who were conse-~ 
crated in *, at Lambeth, and who is now the senior 
Bishop of the American Episcopal Charch. Thirty Clergy- 
men have the care of the Churches in this Diocese. Since 


* Sce Brit. Crit. oe p. 602. Old Series, 
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the Convention of 1817, five new Churches have been conse. 
crated ; the foundations of three others have been laid ; and, 
between 1817 and 1820, the Bishop ordained sixteen Deacons 
and nine Priests ; and, in the year, ending in May, 1821, one 
Deacon, and four Presbyters were ordained. ‘The interest of 
religion is increasing in this State, where there is a Prayer 
Book Society in full operation, which however has been 
obliged to suspend its gratuitous distribution, and to limit its 
exertions to the sale of the bouk at a very low price. The 
Sunday Schools, and Female Tract Society, continue to 
flourish : the Missionary Society of this Diocese has been dor. 
mant, in the expectation of being merged in the General Mis- 
sionary Society, which has recently been established under 
the authority of the General Convention: and, although the 
Society for the advancement of Christianity has suffered from 
the pressure of the times, yet it has exerted itself to the ex- 
tent of ifs resources. 

The Churches in the State of Delaware are under the su- 
pretenmnee of Bishop White, and are recovering from the 
ow state in which they were at the General Convention of 
1817. According to the Report, presented in 1820, there 
are four officiating Clergymen, fourteen Churches, and about 
200 Communicants. Several of the congregations have made 
considerable exertions to repair their places of worship. 

VI. Maryland. The Diocese of this State consists of the 
Bishop, thirty-eight Presbyters, ten Deacons, and sixty-one 
agg several of which contain one or more Chapels of 

Jase. In consequence of defective returns from many of the 

parishes, the reports of communicants, baptisms, marriages 
and funerals cannot be accurately ascertained: but our readers 
will learn with pleasure that in this State, the Church is upon 
the whole, improving in numbers of intelligent members, 
whose devout and exemplary conduct has not only caused 
the principles of the Church to be better understood than 
formerly, but has also removed prejudices which were ouce 
entertained against it. 

VIL. Virginia. Though an Annual Convention of this 
Diocese was held in 1821, yet as no particulars respecting 
the increase of the Church have been communicated to us, 4 
notice of its actual state must be drawn from the Report 
made to the General Convention of 1820. A considerable 
number of new congregations has been formed, and the vatr 
ous religious societies formed in this State by the Members 
of the Church, are flourishing. 
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«« The number of regular congregations is about fifty, and of 
officiating ministers thirty. The most delightful unity pre 
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amongst the ministers. A strong attachment binds them and their 
congregations together. The conduct of communicants ts becom- 
ing more and more serious and consistent; and very few are now 
tobe found, who bring reproach upon Religion and the Church by 
immoralities, or an attendance upon the vain and sinful amuse- 
ments of the world. ‘The services of the Church are more punctu- 
ally and zealously observed, and promise to be esteemed in propor- 
tion as they are duly understood. The ordinance of baptism espe- 
cially, which has hitherto been so neglected, or lightly and pro- 
phanely performed, begins to excite the more serious attention of 
the clergy and laity ; whereas the directions of the rubric enjoin 
the most public and solemn performance of it, where the prayers of 
the whole congregation may be obtained, it has been too cus- 
tomary, either through a false modesty or irreligious indifference, to 
prevail upon ministers to disobey the rubric, and let down the ordi- 
nance to amere private ceremony, which has often been accompa- 
nied with unbecoming trivolity and mirth. The impiety of AN a 
proceeding now appears in its true colours; and a reformation has 
already begun and considerably advanced, which, it is hoped, will 
be aided and supported by the general voice of the Church.”— 
Journal of General Convention, 1820, p. 35. 


The state of North Carolina is placed under the episcopal 
care of Dr. Moore, the Bishop of Virginia. The favoura- 
ble prospects which began to dawn in 1817, have been rea- 
lized. A few years ago the number of persons in commu- 
nion with the Church in this State did not exceed fi/ly; in 
1821 it amounted to 332 (which is certainly not the total 
number, as some churches bad not made a report.) There 
has been an increase of congregations, and the clergy of the 
diocese amount to ten. Six persons have in this state been 
ordained deacons, and two priests. A circumstance pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the Christian is, that the Lutheran Charch 
in this State has made overtures of union with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; a Lutheran minister bas been ordained 
deacon and priest; and in all probability before this time the 
good work of union has been completed. 

VILL. South Carolina. This diocese has been deeply 
aflicted since the general convention of 1817, by the loss 
(among other exemplary divines) of its Bishop, the Right 
Rey. Dr. Dehon, two volumes of whose valuable sermons 
have lately been reprinted in this country, of which we hope 
ere long to present an account to our readers. ‘The episco- 
pal office, however, was not suffered to remain long vacant; 
but has happily been filled by the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Bowen, in ‘ebruary, 1818, who appears, from an address 
his clergy, to possess their thorough confidence and affec- 
tion. From the recent appoiniment of this eminent divine 
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to the episcopate, and from the great extent of his diocese, 
the official returns are necessurily incomplete ; sufficient 
however is evident, to shew that pure and undefiled religion 
is evidently increasing in this State. Attention is here paid 
to a class of people who, in most of the American States, 
are but too much neglected by other communions—we mean 
the people of colour ; and many useful, moral, and religious 
tracts (among which is a catechism explanatory of the admi- 
rable summary of Christian doctrines and duties in the Com 
mon Prayer, edited under the authority of the Bishop and 
his Clergy), have been published and distributed by the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society for the advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina; these tracts are stated to be calculated 
to excite attention, to instract the people in practical reli- 
gion, and to attach them to the doctrine, discipline, and 
liturgy of the Church. The ladies in this diocese have, much 
to their credit, opened a subscription to establish a scholar 
ship in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which is to be called the Dehon Scholar- 
ship, in honour of the memory of their late revered and be- 
loved bishop. 

IX. The diocese of Ohio is of very recent formation, and 
comprizes the state of Ohio, together with the western states 
of Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Missouri. The Right 
Rev. Philander Chase is the Bishop of this diocese, whose 
annual convention was held on the 6th and 7th of June, 182I. 
It is only little more than two years since the bishop of this 
interesting portion of the Church was consecrated, and the 
convention just noticed was only the fourth which has been 
held; yet the evidence it exhibits, of increasing attachment 
to the primitive faith and order, is highly animating, notwith 
standing all the difficulties they have to encounter. Thir- 
teen parishes were represented in this convention, by sixteet 
lay delegates, and parochial reports were received from em 
which contain 257 communicants. At present there are 
only five clergymen in the state of Ohio, exclusive of the 
bishops, the whole of whose address to the convention of his 
diocese, is too long to admit of insertion. The following pa 
sages, however, will shew that the episcopal duties, in the 
American Union, are those of a missionary, and the very 
circumstances of the country, exhibit a picture of ‘ jour 
neyings often,’ and of ‘ labours’ most ‘ abundant,’ 
will remind our readers of the state of the primitive Cha 
when the Apostles first conveyed to the world the tidings of 
the Gospel. That Bishop Chase travelled in the course | 
the year (1820) on horseback, which is the only way of visit 
ing the infant settlements of that country, a distance of twelve 
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hundred and seventy-nine miles, coutirmed one hundred and 
seventy-four persons, baptized upwards of sixty adults and 
children, administered the Lord's Supper te more than two 
hundred-and fifty, performed divine service and preached 
eighty-two times, besides attending, in several instances, the 
sick, the dying, and the afflicted, will exhibit to our readers 
that the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ame- 
rica have succeeded not only to the office of the Apostles, 
but also to their labours and privations. 


* *On Monday I rode to Portsmouth, 45 miles: here, from a 
very few, scarcely more than two or three families at first, the con- 
gregation has become comparatively large ; and an unusual spirit 
ofinquiry after truth, and fervour of devotion, seem to prevail among 
them. The evangelical doctrine and duties of Christianity, as set 
forth by our primitive Church, were the subject of conversations. 
On Wednesday, two o’clock, p m. divine service was held, and a 
sermon delivered at the court-house ; the same duty was also per- 
formed at early candle-lighting ; the congregations were large and 
attentive,’ 

* * On Monday, after visiting and confirming a person ona sick 
bed (since deceased) I set off in company with the Rev. Mr. Morse, 
towards the south and east. We rode together about twelve or 
fifteen miles, and then separated ; he going into Monroe county, 
to prepare the people for next Sunday’s ministrations ; and myself 
towards Marietta, a place which I had never before visited,’ 

“ <T had it not in my power, consistently with my engagements, 
to spend a Sunday in Marietta. I, however, held divine service, 
and preached three times on Wednesday, the 8th of August, twice 
in the meeting-house in Marietta, and once on Point Harman, op- 
posite the town. On Thursday morning 1 administered the apos- 
tolic rite of confirmation to seven persons, and the incipient steps 
were taken towards forming a parish, by the name of St. Luke's 
church. Nothing, under the divine blessing, seemed wanting to 
complete the fondest expectations of the progress of primitive Chris- 
tianity in this place, but the labours of a pious, Jearned, and ac. 
live missionary for a few years.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Friday, 11th, | arrived, after a solitary ride across the almost 
entire wilderness, at Woodfield. Here, again, | met the Rev. 
Mr. Morse, and with him held divine service, he reading prayers, 
and myself delivering the sermon. As in the natural creation, 
since the earth was cursed for man’s transgression, weeds, briars, 
aod other noxious plants, first spring up and infest the soil, before 
salutary fruits can be cultivated, so in the settlement of new coun- 
tries, few instances are found, especially where men are thrown 
suddenly together, as in the settlement of new county seats, in 
which licentiousness, immorality, and irreligion, do not prevail, 
The friends of virtue should not be discouraged, but rather animat- 

to greater exertions by this. Every endeavour should be made, 
that the means of moral and religious cultivation should go as fast 
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and as far, as the field of usefulness extends. Of his ministers, 
our Lord requires this in particular. Would they could be assisted 
in this, by the means which God has committed to the Christian 
community, to that end! Then would the law of God and the 
Gospel ministry go, wherever man goes. Then would the weeds 
of sin be eradicated, ere they had taken such deep root as to defy 
cultivation. 

‘* «On the 12th of August we rode through a new formed set. 
tlement, called Malaga. Here they are endeavouring to erect 4 
building for some public worship; and, although it is to be built 
after the manner of cabins, with logs or hewn timber, yet it will 
afford a convenient place-for worship and for Sunday schools, to 
instruct the ignorant, of which there is great need in this part of 
the State. Many of the heads of families in this vicinity, were bap- 
tized in the Church, and are desirous to bring their children up in 
the same ; but they have no means of instruction, no stated services 
to tvain them in her doctrines and discipline. Could even a lay 
reader, or a pious catechist, be placed and maintained fora few 
years among them, the effects would, to all human view, be very 
salutary. Malaga is eight miles from Woodfield. We dined ata 
Mr. Fogle’s in the neighbourhood, were kindly treated, and passed 
on to Mr. Dement’s, on Seneca Fork of Will's Creek, where the 
last year I held divine service; the evening was spent in exhorta- 
tion and prayer. On the morning of the 13th of August, ao 
according to the appointment previously made by the Rev. 3 
Morse, divine service was held in the woods, the congregation 
being too large to be otherwise accommodated. Here, my voice 
having failed me to a considerable degree, Mr. Morse read prayers 
and preached. I had, however, the ability to deliver a short 
address. In the intermission I did the same. The afternoon was 
spent in the same way, the sermon being delivered, though with 
much difficulty, by myself. ‘Thus ended our labours at this place. 
Need I repeat here, what itis my duty so often to repeat, my deep 
impressions of the great need of missionaries! When will you 
come again? What hopes have we for public instruction? When 
will our children, and the rising generation, be rescued from the 
ignorance which pervades our infant settlements? When wil 
Gospel ordinances be administered among us? ‘I hese were the 
questions which met us every where. What answer could be te 
turned? Pray constantly and fervently to the great, the heavenly 
liusbandman, that he would send forth labourers into the harvest. 

* *We rode, the same evening, to Mr. Bryan’s, and next day to 
Mr. Wendall’s, on Little Beaver. Here, Monday 14th, divine 
service was performed. Mr. Morse read prayers, and the sermon 
was delivered by myself. Measures are taking in this neighbout- 
hood, by the pious zeal of Mr. Wendall’s family and neighbours, 
erect a church strictly devoted to the services of our primitive 
communion: and | have since heard they have made considerable 
progress in the good work. May the Lord’s blessing attend ther 
endeavours, and crown them with complete success ! 
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« «Same day rode through Barnesville to Mr. Taylor's, in the 
neighbourhood of Morristown; and, as his family had not been 
baptized, I spent the evening in discoursing on the nature and 
necessity of that holy sacrament. August 15th, Tuesday after- 
noon, performed divine service in Morristown; the Rev. Mr, 
Morse preached. At candie lighting, the service was again per- 
formed by Mr. Morse, the sermon by myself, and four adults and 
seven chiidren were baptized. August 16th, the Rev, Mr, Morse 
read prayers, and myself preached, explained the liturgy, and ad- 
ministered confirmation to six persons. On Friday divine ser- 
vice was performed, a sermon preached, and one child baptized, by 
myself, Saturday morning prayer was celebrated, and Mr. Morse 
preacheda sermon. Same day, evening prayer and a sermon by 
myself, ‘This day also were baptized four adults and four children, 
On Sunday, August 20, divine service was performed, confirmation 
administered to fourteen persons, and the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper to eighteen persons; a discourse was delivered by myself, 
on the obligation and efficacy of Christian ordinances. Afternoon 
of the same day evening prayer, and a sermon preached by mfself, 
At early candle lighting, a third service, and the Rev. Mr. Morse 
preached. 

“ In all our services at St. Clairsville, ] felt sensibly the bless- 
ings of divine grace, in disposing the hearts of the large congrega- 
tions who attended, to apparent seriousness and great decorum of 
behaviour. Surely, thought &, the Lord is in this place, and will 
bless the ministration of his word and sacraments.’ 

“Prom St. Clairsville we proceeded through Harrisville, to 
Mr. Finley’s, the old man of whom I spake to you with so much 
Interest, in a former communication. We found him yet alive in 
spirit, in faith, and good works; though in body, by reason of the 
palsy, almost a tenant of the grave. To attempt a full description 
of this second visitation to this venerable man and his numerous 
and affectionate family, would resemble romance rather than a 
grave discourse of useful facts. I cannot, therefore, indulge my- 
self in it. 

* «Though it was late in the day when we arrived, yet the 
family and neighisours, to a cousiderable distance, were quickly 
informed, and as quickly assembled. Divine service was perform- 
ed, and a sermon and exhortation given the same evening. It 
luust be recollected, that these pious families are situated in the 
woods, ten miles from St. James’s chureb; to which they belong. 
This distance almost precludes a great portion of them from at- 
lending divine services at St. James's, were even those regularly 
and constantly performed ‘there; but when it is remembered that 
this church is open but a sinall portion of the year, the neighbour- 
hood of the Finleys may be considered as almost ‘lestitute. In 
their ardent desires for the means of grace, how lamentable that 
they cannot be supplied! How much good could a pious minister 
do here! but they Jack the means, at present, of his support ; 
Consequently, their case 15 almost hopeless. Twenty communi. 
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eants received the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, on this 
day, the twenty-second, in Mr. Finley’s cabin; an address wa 
made on Christian duties, by myself; and the morning prayer 
were read, and a child baptized, by the Rev. Mr. Morse. How 
teresting these duties here, amid such a family! The venerable 
man, like Jacob, surrounded by his offspring, praying for blessings 
on their heads, exhorting to good works, and leading the way to 
the kingdom of glory. Craving the episcopal blessing, and with 
tears wishing prosperity tothe Church of God, the good man bade 
us farewell.’ ’? Gospel Advocate, Oct. 1821, p. 817. 


+ * . « * * a & 


‘¢ ¢ Having mentioned Portsmouth, a flourishing place at the 
junction of the Sciota with the Ohio river, I should not obtrude 
any additional observations concerning it, were it not for the in- 
creased interest which that place excited, by a second visit during 
this last year. An unusual spirit of religious inquiry, as to the 
apostolic means of salvation, scems here to lead to very happy re: 
sults, It needs but the divine blessing on the performance of out 
primitive services among them, even but a portion of the time, to 
ensure great success to the Church in this place. On this second 
visitation my services were almost incessant. On Sunday, the 
10th of December, four adults and three children were baptized, 
eight persons were confirmed, and the holy communion was admi- 
nistered to an increased number. Amidst many inquiries, * when 
will you come again to see us? and when are we to have the stated 
means of grace ??—I left this infant society, with many prayers in 
their behalf.’ did. p. $19. 


In performing this almost continual and fatiguing duty, it 
is no wonder (as this primitive bishop announced to his clergy 
and people) that he ‘ found his constitution much impaired 
and his voice almost gone.’ In consequence of the view of 
the spiritual wants of the diocese thus presented by the 
bishop to the convention, they readily concurred in his va- 
rious suggestions for the spread of religion, and authorized 
him to prepare, and transmit to the several bishops of the 
United States, an address, ‘ setting forth the great neces- 
sities of the Charch within the diocese of Ohio, and solicit- 
ing their aid and assistance in procuring missionaries to fre- 
side therein.” The following passages from this apostolic 
‘address’ (a copy of which is now before us) we cannot with- 
hold from our readers, 


“The map of Ohio will show you the extent of our charge. 
Our extreme parishes, as those of Cincinnati and Ashtabula, are 
distant, each from the other, rising of three hundred miles. In 
other directions their distance is not much less. On this vast sut- 
face our settlements are thinly scattered ; and among these settles 
ments are mingled the members of our primitive Church. Haviog 
emigrated trom places where the pleasant things of our Zion were 
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freely and in abundance ministered, they remember their past en- 


joyments, as hungry persons think on their former feasts of plowey. 


They are, both from reading and experience, too well informed, 
to enjoy the crude things of modern date, which are offered them 
in place of their former delights; and they are too pious notte 
hope, trust, and believe, that they shall have the good things of the 
gospel kingdom extended to them. In this situation they sit, like 
the captive Israelites, by the muddy waters of Euphrates’ stream, 
waiting, with sighs and tears, for redemption to the Church of God; 
for that blessed time when the word and sacraments can, with any 
thing like constancy, be ministered among them. Besides innu- 
merable individuals dispersed throughout our State, there are forty+ 
eight places containing our dittle flocks, mostly in circumstances 
similar to the above. These I have hitherto visited once a year, 
I have witnessed their joy at meeting, and their grief at parting. 
Their passionate inquiries, prompted by their love of Zion, and 
especially by the danger of the rising generation's being enticed 
every day from her order and beauty into the paths of sin, schism, 
and infidelity ; their passionate inquiries for some prospects.of re- 
liefin the enjoyment of faithful missionaries, almost every where 
repeated, have sunk deep into my heart, and caused my tears to 
mingle with theirs. ¢ While all others,’ say they, ‘ enjoy these 
blessings, why are we deprived of them? Has that Church, which 
we deem emphatically primitive, no zeal to assist their distressed 
brethren in the wilderness ; while all others, of modern date, com- 
pass sea and land to make proselytes ?’ 

“ Our parishes and places of holding divine service are mostly dis- 
tant from each other from fifteen to sixty miles; and the amount 
of parochial services is hardly so much as of five clergymen to 
supply them all, ‘Though these are faithful, I fear, beyond their 
strength ; yet what are they among so many congregations, aml at 
such distances? To keep from ecclesiastical extinction the little 
flocks already formed, they have, in many instances, encompassed 
so great a field of duty, that, before they have finished their circuit, 
their former labours are no more seen; their fences against error 
are thrown down, the weeds of sin are grown, and their whole 
ground is laid waste. ‘loo often have I witnessed this with mine 
own eyes; too often have I seen the lambs of the fold devoured, 
because a shepherd was too far distant to hear their cries. What 
must be my feelings under such circumstances, the beatings of 
your own bosoms, as you read this, can best express. 

In doing the duty above alluded to, I have found the labours 
ofa missionary inseparable from those of the episcopate ; and, to a 
person of my age, this assemblage of fatigue is more than can be 
borne. Incessant speaking in private, as well as in public, in teach« 
ing the rudiments of Christianity to the young, in explaining and 
defending the first principles of our religion to the ignorant ap- 


poser, have already much impaired my voice and my general 
health ; and should this state of things continue, to all human view, 
my strength will soon be brought down in my journey, and my days 
will be shortened, 
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** So circumstanced, where can I, under divine Providence, look 
for aid in the arduous work assigned me, but to you, my brethren 
in the Lord? ‘Think not, I intreat you, that I do this without due 
consideration, By what is in print 1 am apprized of your wants 
among your own flocks. 1 see the need you have to apply vour 
own resources at home. but wants, as well as riches, are relative. 
They are small or great only by comparison. A family may be in 

want, and charity should begin at home: but, if a neighbour be 
dying for want of relief, who can refuse that relief and be inno- 
cent ? 

* This, in the eyes of all reflecting persons, is our case. Qur 
parishes and people are too dismembered and too poor to maintain 
qualified ministers of the word and sacraments. ‘They have made 
their efforts according to their utmost ability, and they find all is 
insufficient. Should they be suffered to fail in this diocese, what 
will remain of the Church in the west? They will soon disperse. 
No funds, no clergy, and soon no people. ‘Thus, even should 
prosperous days return, there will be no foundation on which to 
build a future superstructure. 

** Seeing so little hopes of fostering our little flocks which we 
had formed in the wilderness, even the clergy we had, some of them, 
began to think of removing to more flourishing regions, and leav 
ing the rest to mourn out their days in useless efforts and hopeless 
solitude. But the Lord hitherto hath helped. ‘Their faith in the 
expected relief, which this instrument implores, has as yet borne 
up their spirits. ‘ We will make this last effort, say we, and God 
of his mercy will smile upon us. This shall occupy our nightly 
dream and daily prayer. ‘Ihe fathers of our common church, the 
chief labourers in Christ's vineyard, will not sutier this rose ia tie 
west, which God’s own right hand hath planted, to be blasted in its 
bud, its beauty to fade thus untimely, and its fragrance to cease 
from us for ever. ‘Ihey will, under God, send forth labourers, 
faithful ministers ; they will incite their people to give liberally of 
their abundance ; and we yet shall see the prosperity of our belov. 
ed Zion. 

* Right reverend brethren, I have now, surrounded by my ma 
nifold cares, finished my address to you on this, of all others dwelt 
upon through my whole lite, the most important and momentous 
subject ; and thus, according to my weak ability, have done my 
duty. With prayers the most sincere | commit the event of it to 
the wisdom, the goodness, and mercy of Him, who, to found and 
erect a kingdom Aere on earth, shed his precious blood for us. 
Whatever this event may be, whether prosperous or adverse, | 
humbly implore his divine grace to make me submissive to his holy 
will and pleasure.” Gospel Advocate, Dec. 1821, p. 378. 


If the foregoing extracts be read with half the feelings 
which they have excited ia our minds, our readers (we are 
pe ‘rsnaded) will consider the address whence Bae are taken, 
us one of the mest pewertul and eloquent appeals, ever made 
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to the piety and sympathizing charity of the other members 
of the body of Christ. Itis evidently written warm from the 
heart, with sentences artless and unstudied in their cadence; 
the venerable author, being full of his subject, thinks of no 
arts of persuasion, and relies solely on the goodness of the 
cause for which he is pleading, and the sanctity of his own 
motives. | 

We regret that our limits compel us to break off from a 
subject in which all our readers, we are confident, must feel 
amore than ordinary interest; but we shall take an opportu 
nity of resuming the article in our next. 
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from the Italian by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

au Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made doring the Yeat 1819. By 
John Hughes, A.M, of Oriel College, Oxtord; with Etchings by the Author, 
8vo. 14s. 

A Tour through Part of Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, embellished with 
Thitteen Plates, from Drawings by the Duchess of Ratland, 4tv. TL 16s. 

Europe and America in 1821; with an Examination of the Plan laid hefore the 
Spanish Cortes for the Recognition of the Independence of Soath America, 
Translated from the French of the Abbé de Praet, by J. D. Williams, @ vols. 
8vo, 18s, 

BIOORAPHY. 


The Life of the late Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, including 
a Narrative drawn up by himself, and large Extracts from his Correspondence, By 
John Scott, M.A. Vicar of North Ferriby, and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hall. 
Svo. 14s. ; 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron; with Anecdotes of some of 
his Contemporaries. 8vo. 14s. 

The Life of John Goodwin, A.M. comprising an Account of his Writings and 
Opinions of several public Transactions during the Civil Wars. By Thomas 
Jackson. Svo. 10s. 6d. : 

The Remains of Heury Kirke White, selected with Prefatory Remarks. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. II, Svo. 9s 


POLITICS. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett, delivered in the Huuse of 
Commons, Feb. 28, 1821, ou moving fur a Committee to consider the State of the 
Laws affecting the Roman Catholics. 8vo. @s. 6d. , 

A few Thoughts on the probable Renewal of the Alien Bill. By a Member of 
Parliament. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Absentee Landlords of the South of Ireland, on the Means of 
tranquilizing their Tenantry, aud improving their Estates. 2s, 

Au Essay on some general Principles of Political Economy, on Taxes upon 
Raw produce, and on Commutatiun of Tithes. By Edward Rogers, Esq. Fellow 
0! Gouville and Caius College, Cambridge. 4s. ; 

Hints ou Circulation; and the Means of re-establishing the Prosperity of the 
Country, by an improved System of Currency; uniting the Advantages of a Me- 
tallic and of a Paper Circulation, With an Account of the Paper Circulation of 
Scotland, on the Basis of which the Prosperity of that Part of the United King- 
dom has prineipally arisen. By the Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 2s. : 

The Principle of the English Poor Laws illustrated and defended, by an ITis- 
torical View of Indigence in Civil Society, with Observations and Suggestions re- 
lative to their improved Administration. By Frederick Page, Esq, one of his 
Majesty's Deputy Lieutenants for the County of Berks. 4s. sewed, — 

The Causes of the present Distressful State of the Country Luvestigated, and 
the supposed easiest, speediest, and most effectual Remedies submitted, with all 
due Respect, to the Members of both Houses of Parliament. By Johu Symmons, 
~~ F.R, and A.S. 3s. 

Considerations upon the Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures of the 
British Empire, with Observations on the practical Effect of the Bill of the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, for the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of 
England; aud also upon the Pamphlet lately published by D. Ricardo, Esq. 
MP. entitled « Protection to Agriculture.” By S. Turner, Esq. F.R.S. Bre. 
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Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects, with the Qutline of a Plan for raising 
Seamen for his Majesty's Fleets in a Fature War by Ballot, 8vo. 3s, 


POETRY. 

The Mohawks. A Satirical Poem. 17s. 6d. 

Chinzica: a Poem in Ten Cantos, founded on that Part of the History of the 
Pisan Republic, in which is said to have originated the celebrated Triennial Fes. 
tival called the Battle of the Bridge. By Henry Stubert. 8vo. is. 

Songs of Zion. By J. Montgomery. f.c. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


DRAMA. 

The Tunocent Usurper; a Musical Drama, founded upon the Demofoonte of 
Metastasio, as offered to the Managers of Covent Theatre, June 1819. By an 
Amateur. 8vo, 

Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By James Bird. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The Isle of Java, or The Poison Tree, a Play; and, The Torrid Zoue, a 
Dramatic Romance. f.c. 8vo. 5s. 


NOVFLS. 

Julia Severa; or, The Year Four Hundred and Ninety-two. Translated from 
the French of J. C. L. Stwonde de Simondi. @ vols. 1%mo. 12s, 

The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravers, an English Gentleman of 
the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s, 

The Nun of Arrouca. 3s, 6d. 

Bracebridge Hall; or the Humorists. By the Author of the Sketch Book. 
2vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs. Hoffland. 4vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

Domestic Tales; containmg the Merchaat'’s Wife and her Sister. By Mary 
Johnston, Author of the Lairds of Glenfern. 12mo. 5s, 

The Provost. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, &c. &c. 12mo. 7. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life: a Selection from the Papers of the late 
A. Austin, Studentof Divinity 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Marian De Brittoon; or, The Rector’s Orphau Grand-daughter. By Capteia 
Derenzy, formerly Captain in the Royal South Gloucester Regiment. 5 vols. 18s. 

Pen Owen, 5 vols. small 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Isn’t it Odd. Svols. 14s, 

Dangerous Errors, a Tale. 6s. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
Il. 11s. 6d. 

The Refugees. By the Author of Correction, &c. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


First Elemerts of the Theory of Series and Differences ; being an attempt (0 
combine into one harmonious whole, resting upon the simple Basis of Addition 
and Subtraction, the several Theorems taught in this important branch of Mathe- 
matical Science, by Pascal, Newton, Taylor, De Moivre, La Grange, and others. 
4w. 18s, 

Scenes in England, forthe Amusement and Instruction of Little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers. By the Rev. J. Taylor, Author of European, Asiatic, African, aud 
American Scenes. 7s. with Engravings. 

A Key to Bridge’s Algebra, with the Solutions at length, By G. J. Aylmer, 
Master of Kennington School 

An Answer to the Review of the Sixth Edition of Dr. Thomson's System oi 
Chemistry, in No. 21 of the Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, By the 
Author of that System. 1s. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Killarney, illustrated by Engravings, after the De- 
signs of George Petrie, Eg. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, A.M. Royal 18mo. 6s 

Reasons of a Subscriber for opposing Mr. Wyatt’s Plan for a Monamental 
Trophy to the late King George IIL. By Sussexiensis. 2s. 

A Letter to John Soane, Esq. &c. &e. om the Subject of the New Churches 
By an Architect. 2s. 9 
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Au Ynquiry info the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture ; with an 
Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Artin Greece. By George Earl 
of Aberdeen, K.T. &c. &c. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

A New and Classical Arrangement of the Bivalve Shells of the British Islands. 
By W. Turton, M.D. 4to. 41. j 

A Letter to the Rev. P, Elmstey, A.M. in Answer to the Appeal made to Pro- 
fessor Sandford, as Umpire between the University of Oxford and the Edin- 
burgh Review. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. Protessor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. &s. Od, 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names and Allusions to Cus- 
toms, Proverbs, &c. which have been thought to require Illustration in the Works 
of English Authors, particularly Shakspeare and his Contemporarics. By the 
Rev. R. Nares, A.M. F.R.S. and A.s, Archdeacon of Statford. 21. 15s, 

A Descripuon of Masterman’s Patent Rotatory Steam Engine; containing 
also a Detail of the Manner in which it is worked, an Enumeration of its Advan. 
tages in comparison with Reciprocating Steam Engines; remarks on its peculiar 
Adaptation tor Steam Vessels for Exportation, &c. and Calculations respecting 
the Power and Consumption of Fuel, With preluninary Observations on Rotatory 
Sieam Engines. 2s. 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in the North of England. By W. 
Wordsworth, Esq. f. c. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the present State of the Waldenses, and upon their ace 
tual Sutferings. By G. Lowther, Esq. @s. 6d. 

Letters and Essays, Controversial and Critical, on Subjects connected with 
the Conversation and National Restoration of Isracl. By W. Cunningham, Esq. 
Bvo, Bs, 

The Fossils of the South Downs; or Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex. 
By G. Mantell, F.L.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Member 
of the Geological Society, &c. 4to. Sl, 3s, 

The luverted Scheme of Copernicus; with the pretended Experiments with 
which his Followers have founded their Hypotheses of Matter and Motion, com- 
pared with Facts, and with the Experience of the Senses ; and the Doctrine of 
the Formation of Worlds vut of Atoms, by the power of Gravity and Attraction, 
contrasted with the Formation of one World by Divine Power, as it is revealed in 
the History of the Creation. Book the First. To which is prefixed a Letter to 
Sit H. Davy, Bart. President of the Royal Society. By B. Prescot. Bvo, 7s. 

Elements of Thought; or, First Lessons iv the Knowledge of the Mind: in- 
Cludiig Familiar Explanations of the Terms employed on Subjects relating to thé 
luteilectual Powers. By isaac Taylor, Jun, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

An Account of a Plan which has been successfully pursued for three Years, in 
the conducting of a Penny Savings Bank for Children, with the addition of a 
Working Fund for Females; including Directions and Patterns for cutting out 
every sortof wearing Apparel for Girls, Shirts and Pinafores for Boys, and Linen 
wually lent to the Poor; together with the Price allowed for making eoch 
Article. 4to. 5s, 

(he Naturalist’s Guide for collecting and preserving all Subjects of Natural 
History and Botany, intended for the Use of Students and Travellers. By W. 
Swainson, F.R.S. and L.S. With Plates. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Life aud Trial of James Mackcoull, or Moffat, who died in the 
County Jail of Edinburgh, on the 22d December, 1520; coutaming a full Ac- 
Cuntof his Trial before the Jury Court, and High Court of Justiciary, at Edin - 
burgh, for robbing the Branch of the Paisley Union Bank at Glasgow, of ‘Twenty 
Thousand Pounds. Lilustrated with Notes, Anecdotes, and a Portrait, With un 
Appendix, containing Mr. Donovan's Journal from Glasgow to London, m Trace 
® the Robbery, and other curious Papers, 8vo. 838. 6d. 

Ssetches and Fragments. By the Asthor of The Magic Lantern. 

Remarks touching Geography, especially that of the British isles. With two 
Charts, 13s. od. 

hesays, By Father Fitz-Kustace, a Mendicant Friar, Svo, 7. 6d, 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 

The Rev. Dr. Rudge proposes to publish (by Subseription) 
Lectures on Genesis, or Plain Historical Sermons on the 
Leading Characters, and most Important Events, recorded 
in the Book of Genesis. In 2 Vols. Svo. 

An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Keclesiastes, by 
the Rev. George Holden, A.M. Author of a “ New Trans. 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon,” and of ‘* The Scriptare 
‘Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, col 
lected and illustrated,” will be published, by Subscription, 
It will consist of a Preliminary Dissertation, a Parapbrase 
and Notes, and willform One Volume, Svo. 

The Eighth Edition of * Female Scripture Characters,” 
by the late Mrs. IP. &. Aing, will soon appear. A brief 
Memoir of the Author will be prefixed. 

Mr. Dunlop, Author of ‘ The History of Fiction,” hasa 
new Work in the Press, entitled, The Hislory of Roma 
Literature, from the Earliest Periods to the Augustan 
Age. In2 Vols, 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, by Subscription, with a Portrait, 
Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred Stothard, FSA, 
Author of “'The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain.” 
With some Account of a Journey in the Netherlands. By 
Mrs. Chorles Stothard, Author of ‘ Letters written during 
a Tour through Normandy, Britanny, and other Parts of 
France.” 

The First Part of a series of Spirited Eichings, of Views, 
Sc. illustrative of Faulkner's History and Antiquities of 
Kensington, from Original Drawings, by Robert Banks, \s 
rearly ready for publication. 

Cumnor, and other Plays and Poems, by E. B. Impey. 
M.A. Siudent of Christ Church, Oxford, will be published 
Very soon. 

The River Derwent, and other Poems, by W. B. Clarke, 
B.A. Jesus College, Cambridge, will appear next Month. 

Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry, 
by Allan Cunningham, in 2 Volumes, are preparing 1 
publication. ie: 

A New Edition of Newton’s Principia, from the Jesuits 
best Edition, will appear in a few Days. pe 

An Introduction to ihe Study of Fossils, ina Compilates 
ef sach Information as may assist the Student in obtaining 
tle necessary Knowledge respecting these Substances, 
their Connection with the Formation of the Earth, by Jame 
Parkinson, Author of ‘ The Organic Remains of a Forme 
World,” will shorth be published. 





